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EVENTS OF 


Tux publication of the British White Paper and the 
French Yellow Book, containing the diplomatic corres- 
pondence of the past few months, is ominously 
reminiscent of the flood of documents in 1914. The 
papers reveal the fact that our offer to advise Germany 
to abandon passive resistance was subject to two condi- 
tions: (1) ‘‘ that a renewed and serious attempt should 
be made to deal with the question of Reparations,’’ and 
(2) ‘‘ that proposals should be made for the restoration 
of the Ruhr which will enable it to become an area of 
fruitful production, rather than one of international 
strife.’’ These phrases are vague ; and, as they hastened 
later to explain that the latter did not mean the 
immediate restoration of normal economic life in the 
Ruhr, the Government were evidently prepared to advise 
Germany to abandon her only weapon without knowing 
whether they could secure her fair treatment in return. 
But this point is now of little consequence. The previous 
correspondence has been thrown into the shade by 


Lord Curzon’s final Note, on which we comment else- 


where. 
* * % 


Tue Cuno Government fell on Sunday evening, 
owing to the withdrawal of the Social Democratic Party’s 
support. Considerable difficulty was anticipated in the 
construction of an alternative administration, but the 
new Chancellor, Dr. Stresemann, succeeded in meeting 
the Reichstag on Tuesday with a ‘‘ Grand Coalition ”’ 
Cabinet, in which the Social Democrats participate, 
complete with the exception of the Ministries of 
Foreign Affairs and Posts. It is understood that the 
Chancellor will hold the former office himself for the 
present. The new Ministry received a vote of confidence 
from the Reichstag, which was carried by 240 votes to 
76. The Nationalists and Communists voted against the 
Government, and the Bavarian People’s Party abstained. 

* * * 

THERE appears to have been some unwillingness on 
the Social Democrats’ part to precipitate this parlia- 
mentary crisis, for it was realized that the alternative 


THE WEEK 


to a Cuno Government must be one in which the chief 
weight of responsibility would fall upon the shoulders of 
the Social Democrats themselves, even if they succeeded 
in buttressing their position by a coalition with the 
Catholic Centre and the Industrialists under Indus- 
trialist leadership. The Social Democratic leaders 
found their hands forced by the sudden access 
of unrest which had seized the mass of the work- 
ing class, and which threatened to sweep it into 
the net of the Communists unless active steps were taken 
to retain its allegiance. The Social Democratic Party has 
declared that its support of the new Government is con- 
ditional upon wages, pensions, and unemployment relief 
being placed on a basis of real values, and this is asso- 
ciated with a demand for currency reform. But can the 
new Government possibly carry out such a programme? 
And if they cannot, will not the chief onus of the failure 
fall upon the Social Democrats, by whom the policy has 
publicly been laid down? In that event, the disorders, 
at present sporadic, may be expected, after a lull, to 
break out again with an added stimulus of exasperation. 
* * * 

Signor Mussouini’s acceptance of the Adriatic 
settlement with Jugo-Slavia has always been 
resented by the more fiery of his followers, and an article 
by Commander Count Gravina, which appeared in the 
“* Idea Nazionale ”’ of Saturday last, suggests that their 
restiveness is becoming acute. Count Gravina, who 
acquired a considerable reputation in the war, as the 
first officer to conduct a successful raid on Trieste, 
expresses quite frankly the view that Italy has been 
robbed of the fruits of victory, and that she will, there- 
fore, respect her agreement with Jugo-Slavia just so long 
as she must. Meantime, he hints at a vague policy of 
Mediterranean expansion. The article derives a signi- 
ficance it might otherwise lack from Signor Mussolini’s 
telegram to Admiral di Reval last June, after his tour 
of the Adriatic, in which he spoke of the task still 
reserved for the navy in the completion of Italian unity. 
In foreign affairs, Signor Mussolini has shown himself 
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more of a realist, and more pacific, than his words would, 
at times, suggest ; but a dictator is so often subject to the 
dictation of his followers, that this recrudescence of 
Italian irredentism and imperialism will be watched with 
some anxiety. 

” * 

THE representatives of sixteen countries have served 
a Note upon the impotent Chinese Government at 
Pekin, protesting against outrages committed upon 
foreigners travelling in the provinces. The Government 
is invited to take active military measures against the 
brigands, which is tantamount to requiring it to put an 
end to the anarchy of which its own bankruptcy in mili- 
tary and financial resources is the most striking indica- 
tion. The Pekin Government is no more competent 
to suppress the brigands than it is to pay damages for 
the outrages that they have already committed, and it 
remains to be seen what other sanctions are possible. It 
is declared in the Note that officials who fail in their 
duty of protecting foreigners will be vigorously excluded 
from the Treaty Ports; and if this proscription extends 
to their property as well as their persons, it may cause 
some of them inconvenience, for during the last few 
years the provincial Tuchuns have been in the habit of 
depositing their unlawful gains in treaty ports against 
the near and evil day when they should be violently dis- 
possessed by others of their kind. This sanction, how- 
ever, could hardly be very effective, and the vital passage 
in the Note is that in which the Diplomatic Body 
proposes to collaborate with the Chinese Government in 
the organization of special Chinese police for the protec- 
tion of the foreign-owned railways, a scheme for which 
is announced to be in preparation. This proposal has 
very obvious dangers. There is little reason to suppose 
that provincial governors and bandits will respect foreign 
uniforms, and in that case the foreign Powers embark- 
ing on the scheme may be forced either to undertake 
the gigantic task of restoring order through a great part 
of China, or to withdraw with ignominy, or else (perhaps 
the most likely alternative) to withdraw in part and 
recoup themselves for their loss of property and prestige 
by remaining permanently in restricted zones of 
influence. 

* * * 

Or the ten Arab representatives nominated to seats 
on the Advisory Council of the High Commissioner in 
Palestine, six have finally accepted the invitation in 
spite of the pressure brought to bear upon them by the 
extremer nationalists. That they should thus have 
reconsidered their attitude marks a distinct success for 
the Palestine Administration, for, when the Advisory 
Council was reconstituted at the end of last May, all the 
ten Arab nominees refused to serve. Presumably the 
Council will now be able to function. At the same time, 
we cannot be content with this very negative achieve- 
ment, for the nominated Advisory Council would already 
have been superseded by an elected Legislative Assembly, 
had not the Arab Nationalists organized a boycott of the 
elections by the mass of the Arab voters. The continued 
abeyance of the Legislative Assembly means that the 
Palestinian Arabs are as a whole still unreconciled to the 
policy of the mandatory Power; and since that policy 
represents a delicate, though fair-minded, compromise in 
a complicated conflict of interests, it can hardly be carried 
out successfully without the general acquiescence of the 
two principal elements in the population. It is to be 
hoped that time is on the Mandatory’s side, and that, as 
it passes, the Arabs will increasingly realize both the 
unreality of the danger which they fear and the 
inconvenience to themselves of their counter-measures. 


The decision of the six nominees is the first symptom of 
such a change of view. 


* * * 


In December, 1922, Sir Auckland Geddes received 
and accepted an invitation from the American Secretary 
of Labour to visit Ellis Island. On January 15th, 1923, 
he forwarded to Lord Curzon a dispatch describing the 
conditions in which immigrants were dealt with, at the 
same time handing ¢opies of the dispatch to the Secre- 
tary of Labour and the Commissioner of Immigration at 
New York. This dispatch has now been published as a 
White Paper (Cmd. 1940, price 3d.). On the whole, 
Sir Auckland Geddes fully confirms the accounts which 
have led examination and, above all, detention at Ellis 
Island to be regarded as a nightmare by immigrants 
with any traditions of cleanliness and decency. He is of 
opinion, however, that its worst features are practically 
inevitable so long as the present stream of immigrants 
continues to be poured through the Island, and can only 
be removed by the provision of relief accommodation 
elsewhere, or, still better, by arrangements for immi- 
grants to be finally examined and approved in their 
home lands. While the subject is one in which the 
British Government is rightly interested, the publica 
tion of criticisms and suggestions by a British Ambas- 
sador on an important branch of American administra- 
tion is obviously a matter of great delicacy. Since the 
dispatch has been issued, however, we hope it will be read 
as a whole, for the Press extracts inevitably tend to 
focus attention on the points of criticism rather than en 
Sir Auckland Geddes’s careful analysis of the difficulties 
of the problem and the warm tribute he pays to the 
ability and sympathy displayed by the officials, the 
excellence of the food, and the skill of the medical staff. 

* * * 


On Wednesday the Reuter messages from Russia 
announced that a party of fifteen business men, under 
Mr. F. L. Baldwin, had arrived in Russia with the 
object of fostering trade relations; and _ that 
M. Rakovsky, successor-designate in London to M. 
Krassin, had gone to take a cure in Germany, the ques- 
tion of his appointment to London being still unsettled. 
A little more co-ordination between the efforts of British 
business men and the British Foreign Office seems to be 
very necessary. It is very doubtful whether M. Rakovsky 
really made the actual speeches against this country 
which he is alleged to have made, but even if he did 
make them, or others like them, the point is of no great 
importance. Most of the leading Bolshevists have 
violently denounced ‘‘ British capitalism ’’ in their 
time, just as nearly all British public men have violently 
denounced Russian Bolshevism. The real issue is 
whether a past which is one long record of mistakes, and 
of foolishness both in word and deed, is to stand between 
two nations and the development of better and 
mutually profitable relations between them in the 
future. The Prime Minister, in a recent speech in the 
House, showed that he realized the economic importance 
of a Russian revival. We wish he could induce in the 
Foreign Office something of the same comprehension. 
Several vessels have recently been fixed to load grain at 
South Russian ports for the United Kingdom or the 
Continent, and brokers are once more taking the 
Russian market seriously into account. This is one more 
proof that the sheer econome necessities both of Russia 
and of the Western Powers will sooner or later compel a 
resumption of normal relations, whatever obstacles their 
respective Governments may interpose. The encourage- 
ment of this tendency would surely give us better 
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security against serious anti-British activities than any 
quibbling about the reception of a personally obnoxious 


representative. 
* * * 


Ras Tarari, the Regent of Abyssinia, or more 
correctly, of Ethiopia, has applied for the admission of 
that country into the League of Nations. This is an 
event of greater importance than may appear at first 
sight. The influence of the League depends to a great 
extent on its inclusiveness, and on the faith shown by the 
smaller States in its impartiality and in the practical 
advantages of membership. The adhesion of the one 
ancient African State that has preserved its inde- 
pendence—a State with old and proud traditions, 
distinctive institutions, and considerable military prestige 
—should be of real assistance to the League, especially in 
dealing with African problems, such as slavery (which 
the League is taking up next month) and gun- 
running. To Abyssinia itself, the value of membership 
must be great. It cannot fail to strengthen the Central 
Government in its relations with the great feudatories, 
and to assist the Regent, who appears to be a sincere 
reformer, in his efforts to suppress the slave trade, and 
to raise the general level of Ethiopian civilization. Above 
all, it should enable him to obtain European assistance 
in the task of progress without jeopardizing the inde- 
pendence of his country, and to regulate his relations 
with the Great Powers whose territories march with his 
own, without becoming involved in the intrigues of con- 
cession hunters. This is a gain not only to Ethiopia but 
to Europe. 

* * * 

Ir is scarcely disputed that the long continuance of 
the dock strike in London is due, at least in part, to the 
out-relief granted by the Guardians of Poplar and 
Bermondsey to the men on strike. At the beginning it 
may have been difficult to discriminate between men 
already unemployed and in receipt of relief, some of 
them being dockers by trade, and the strikers; but the 
difficulty could quickly have been surmounted if the 
Guardians had really wished to surmount it. A non- 
committal statement made by the Ministry of Health 
on Tuesday served only to demonstrate that it is almost 
impossible to take action against a Board of Guardians 
which gives illegal relief until the damage has irrevoc- 
ably been done. It seems to us to be altogether desir- 
able, for this and for other even more important 
reasons, that Boards of Guardians should be responsible 
only for the relief of special cases of individual destitu- 
tion. The public assistance which needs to be given to 
large masses of the population in times of industrial 
depression ought to be administered by separate, 
stronger, and more centralized bodies, and ought to come 
either out of a national fund or out of funds raised from 
much larger areas. 

* * * 

Ir the Prime Minister retained any illusions about 
either the efficacy or the popularity of the policy of 
tranquillity laid down by his predecessor, they must have 
been dispelled by the forcible letters he has received from 
Sir Allan Smith. Sir Allan Smith represents business 
at its biggest. He has been chairman of the Federation 
of British Industries, and is now chairman of the 
Industrial Group in the House of Commons. Labour 
has regarded him with some justice as a formidable 
adversary, but he is not a Diehard. Indeed, as his 
remarks on the Government’s Russian policy in one of 
the letters under review indicate, his political views on 
matters relating to trade are far apart from those of 
the Diehards. On August 4th, he and Mr. P. J. 
Hannon addressed to the Prime Minister, on behalf of 


the Industrial Group, a letter expressing regret that the 
Government’s proposals for dealing with unemployment 
during the coming winter were inadequate, and that 
schemes suggested by the Group itself a week earlier had 
not been favourably considered. On Tuesday of this 
week Mr. Baldwin’s reply and a further letter from 
Sir Allan Smith were published. 
* * * 

TuHEsE letters suggest that the main point at issue 
is financial. Sir Allan Smith and his colleagues desire 
more money to be spent, not on relief or on “ relief 
work ’”’ in the ordinary sense of that term, but on 
development schemes in this country and in other parts 
of the Empire which promise to become remunerative in 
more normal times. Sir Allan points out that 
£400,000,000 has already been spent on direct monetary 
relief alone. We entirely agree that this colossal 
expenditure, which could not be avoided for the very 
obvious reason that the unemployed and their families 
must be fed, should be one of the first considerations 
in the Government’s mind when it comes to count the 
cost of a more constructive policy. It should calculate 
how much in relief any particular scheme would save, 
and it should remember that it is worth spending more 
to keep industry going and to keep people employed at 
their normal tasks than the amount thus saved. For 
the mere maintenance of people in idleness, necessary as 
it is in the last resort, causes them to lose both their 
aptitude and their taste for work, and does nothing to 
prevent that progressive ruin of well-managed business 
concerns to which Sir Allan Smith refers in his letter. 
Governments naturally tend to be more zealously 
economical in bad times than in times of prosperity, 
whereas the sound policy is to press on with schemes 
involving State or State-aided expenditure when 
industry is suffering from a lack of private custom. 

* * * 

Mr. Asquitn’s refusal to keep his engagement to 
address the International Conference on the Taxation of 
Land Values at Oxford last Wednesday has been attri- 
buted solely to the protest made on the previous day 
against his having been invited to do so. It may be 
noted, however, that Mr. Asquith’s telegram read: “ In 
view of the proceedings yesterday, regret cannot attend 
Conference.’’ Now, the proceedings on the first day of 
the Conference included not only the discussion on Mr. 
Asquith’s personality, but also a Presidential Address; 
and it is not improbable that the latter was quite as 
effective as the former in convincing the Liberal leader 
that he would be uneasy in that atmosphere. 

* * * 


Tue Home Secretary has been sharply criticized in 
some newspapers for advising the reprieve of Mason, who 
was convicted of the murder of a taxi-driver at Brixton. 
Although the Home Office has refused, as it always does, 
to give the reasons for its decisions, it is fairly obvious 
that Mason was not hanged because there is room for a 
slender doubt whether he was really guilty. In cases 
where there is any reasonable doubt of the criminal’s 
guilt it is clearly impossible to hang that criminal, and 
in our opinion Mr. Bridgeman’s decision was quite right. 
The result, however, of this decision, as of other deci- 
sions due to the same considerations, is difficult to recon- 
cile with a strictly logical conception of justice. If 
Mason is innocent he ought not to be imprisoned for 
life; if he is guilty he has escaped a punishment which 
many other wretched people have suffered for crimes less 
horrible than his. The irrevocability of the death 
penalty, however, makes it inevitable that we should 
frequently be confronted with that dilemma so long as 
capital punishment is retained. 
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BRITAIN SPEAKS OUT. 


We gladly acknowledge that the unfavourable view 
which we expressed last week of the capacity of the 
present Government to handle the international situa- 
tion has proved false. Mr. Baldwin has not suffered 
dissensions within his Cabinet to paralyze his policy. 
In the Note which Lord Curzon addressed last Saturday 
to the French and Belgian Governments the real attitude 
of Britain is at last frankly avowed, and a line of action 
is foreshadowed, in pursuing which the Government 
may reckon on wholehearted national support. 

It is true that in some of its argumentative parts 
the Note is disingenuous. It was high time to challenge 
the legality of the occupation of the Ruhr; but the 
assertion that the Government ‘‘ have never concealed 
their view’ upon this vital point is, to say the least, 
unfortunately worded. The attempt in the same con- 
nection to explain away the parallel of the previous 
threats of occupation to which we were a party seems 
hardly intended to be taken seriously. Some such 
attempt was perhaps unavoidable, and was bound to be 
unconvincing. But we might well have spared such an 
answer as the following to the Belgian claim that the 
devastated areas should receive priority in Reparation 
payment: ‘‘ Sunk ships and cargoes rotting at the 
bottom of the sea may not shock the eye like the ruined 
villages of France and Belgium. But they are equally 
material damage caused by German aggression, and 
represent equally heavy losses of national wealth.’’ The 
truth is that, economically, we did not do at all badly 
out of our shipping losses, receiving a very adequate 
compensation in the shape of the swollen freight rates, 
which for a prolonged period we were able to obtain from 
foreign traders—among them our Allies. It is unwise to 
provoke them to remind us of a fact they vividly 
remember. It seems even more gratuitous that, in laying 
it down that inter-Allied debts remain a binding obliga- 
tion, we should have appended the phrase ‘‘ especially 
in view of the circumstances in which these particular 
loans were contracted.’’ It was not so we spoke before 
we settled with the United States ; indeed, in the Balfour 
Note, a year ago, we clearly stated our opinion that pre- 
cisely those ‘‘ circumstances ’’ afforded strong ground 
for all-round cancellation. 

But, if in these respects the Government have 
exposed us unnecessarily to damaging retort, the Note 
is, in its essential features, a document not unworthy of 
Great Britain. The open challenge of the legality of 
the occupation of the Ruhr frees us at last from a 
paralyzing insincerity, which, though of a very different 
kind from the hypocrisy of which we are commonly 
accused, has been none the less discreditable. We speak 
of the effects of the occupation on our commerce and 
employment. We complain that France, in destroying 
the capacity to pay of our common debtor, is prejudicing 
our own chances of Reparations. These contentions are 
true ; and the former, at least, is an important factor in 
British opinion. But it was not these things which 
chiefly moved us when France entered the Ruhr in 
January. Our primary reaction was one of genuine 
horror at an act which struck at the elementary prin- 
ciples of international comity, at the spectacle of lawless 
violence trampling on a defenceless people. But on this 
aspect of the matter Mr. Bonar Law was silent. He 
even went out of his way, in deference to the prevailing 
convention of Allied solidarity, to express the hope that 
France might succeed in her policy, though he did not 
think she could. The British public, taking their cue 
from their official spokesmen, have talked of trade, and 
of the injury to Germany’s capacity to pay, while they 








have forced down their real feelings, as though they 
were some guilty secret, until it looked as though they 
had succeeding in stifling them. British opinion cannot 
hope to exert an effective influence if it is afraid to 
express itself. If we seek to restrain France, the first 
essential step is that we should declare plainly before the 
world what we think not only of the legality of French 
action, but of its deeper significance. For this purpose 
the following passage in the British Note could hardly 
have been bettered :— 

“ Both the French and Belgian Governments em- 
phatically declare that ther: can be no question of 
evacuation except in proportion as payments are made 
by the German Government. Complete evacuation is 
apparently not contemplated until the total German 
reparation liability is integrally discharged. The 
reiterated announcements to this effect, coupled with 
the insistence on leaving undiminished the total of 132 
milliards of German indebtedness under the head of 
Reparations, can only be interpreted as an intention to 
remain in occupation of the Ruhr for a number of years, 
which, at best, cannot be less than 36 (this being the 
minimum period over which the discharge of the debt 
is spread under the Schedule of Payments), and which, 
in view of the generally admitted improbability of the 
complete execution of the Schedule being found practicable 
under any circumstances, may be extended indefinitely, 
if not in perpetuity.’ 

This passage is followed by another in which the 
action that Britain contemplates is not obscurely 
indicated :— 

“Such a situation, of which the political, quite 
apart from the economic, consequences could only be 
described as disastrous, cannot but be viewed by His 
Majesty’s Government with the greatest concern. It 
would vividly conjure up the danger of international 
relations being affected in a manner threatening—to use 
the words of the 11th Article of the Covenant of the 
League of Nations—to distirb international peace and 
the good understanding between nations upon which 
peace depends. His Majesty’s Government cannot 
believe that the French and Belgian Governments will 
be able to reconcile the opinion of the world to the 
indefinite maintenance of so perilous a situation.” 

, In securing the assent of their colleagues to a 
decided policy, Mr. Baldwin and Lord Curzon have 
doubtless been assisted by the unbending intransigence 
of M. Poincaré. Had he shown the smallest signs of a 
conciliatory disposition, had it seemed barely possible 
that he might ultimately consent to modify the rigidity 
of his formule, even though the indications had been far 
too faint to open out any real prospect of a settlement,— 
had he even taken the trouble to conceal his con- 
temptuous indifference to the goodwill and support of 
Britain, it is unlikely that the Cabinet would have 
nerved themselves to their Note of last Saturday. But 
M. Poincaré has swept away all doubts, as the invasion 
of Belgium swept away all doubts in 1914; and the die 
is cast. Britain stands now committed to an enterprise 
no less difficult or fateful than that of nine years ago, 
though calling for very different methods—the attempt 
to compel a Power, which possesses a might that none 
can challenge and holds all else illusion, to yield to world 
opinion and to public right. 

It may be that our action will come too late to avert 
collapse in Germany. But it will not thereby be rendered 
nugatory. When Germany collapses, new problems will 
arise. Will France seize the Ruhr and Rhinelands for 
herself, and pursue with unabated malevolence the frag- 
ments of a disintegrated Germany, seeking to reduce 
them separately to a state of tributary servitude, and to 
keep bad relations between them perpetually alive? Or 
will she, partly satisfied by the achievement of some of 
her designs, partly sobered by the spectacle of the con- 
fusion she has wrought, allow a recuperative process to 
begin? Upon that issue, at least, our action now will 
not be without effect. 
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THE LEGALITY CF THE RUHR 
OCCUPATION. 


By J. M. KEYNES. 

‘‘ Tue highest legal authorities in Great Britain have 
advised His Majesty’s Government that . . . the Franco- 
Belgian action in occupying the Ruhr. . . is not a sanc- 
tion authorized by the Treaty.’’ These words, from the 
new British Note, modify so profoundly the juridical and 
diplomatic situation, that I should like to discuss them 
by themselves in their reference to the future and to the 
past, apart from the many other issues raised by the Note 
in its entirety. 

The effect of this opinion is to declare that the 
Franco-Belgian invasion is, by international law, what 
it appears to be by commonsense—an Act of War; and 
that M. Poincaré’s elaborate pretences of legality are 
without foundation. If France disputes, as no doubt 
she does, this interpretation of the Treaty, she has 
bound herself by Article 13* of the Covenant of the 
League to submit the dispute to arbitration. Moreover, 
she is doubly bound to accept arbitration, because the 
same annex of the Reparation Section of the Treaty upon 
which she bases her case provides that the Reparation 
Commission itself can only interpret the Treaty by unani- 
mous vote; so that, as soon as one member dissents, the 
Commission is for this purpose functus officio and the 
general provisions of the Covenant come into force. 
Lord Curzon invites M. Poincaré to accept arbitration ; 
but he has not yet pointed out that M. Poincaré is bound 
to accept the invitation. 

If France repudiates her obligation under the Cove- 
nant, it is still competent (under Article 14) for either 
the Council or the Assembly of the League to refer the 
question to the Permanent Court of International 
Justice for an advisory opinion. 

In the event of the Arbitral Court supporting the 
opinion of the law officers of the British Crown, the 
occupation becomes an Act of War. But the process of law 
does not stop, as formerly it did, there. At this point 
Article 17 of the Covenant, which provides for the case 
of a dispute between a member of the League and a non- 
member, comes into operation. By,this Article the State 
which is not a member of the League “‘ shall be invited 
to accept the obligations of membership in the League 
for the purposes of such dispute, upon such conditions 
as the Council may deem just.’’ If this invitation is 
accepted, all the provisions of the Covenant which delay 
recourse to acts of war come into force, particularly 
Article 12, by which the Members of the League ‘‘ agree 
in no case to resort to war until three months after the 
award by the arbitrators or the report by the Council.”’ 

Lord Curzon’s Note makes no reference to Articles 
17 and 12 of the Covenant, for the obvious reason that 
they are equally effective against the action threatened 
on former occasions by the British Government itself 
under Mr. Lloyd George. But once we have set out on 
the pathway of legality, there is no turning back. The 
extraordinary significance of the thirty-second paragraph 
of the British declaration of August 11th, 1923, lies 
herein. The British Government has committed itself to 
the view that the occupation of the Ruhr is a lawless act 
of war. It is impossible after this that we should not 
proceed to invoke the full force of the Covenant of the 
League. For the first time, the Covenant is clothed with 
power and majesty, and steps out of the clouds to the 
dusty floor of Europe. 





* Article 13 binds Members of the League to submit to arbitration 
whenever any dispute shall arise between them as to the interpretation 
of a treaty, as to any question of international law, or as to the 
existence of any fact which if established would constitute a breach 
of any international obligation. 


It is a moment when all of us must withdraw former 
criticisms and stand with the full strength of union 
behind Mr. Baldwin and Lord Curzon in their difficult 
and dangerous task. Nevertheless, it is not possible to 
overlook entirely the reflection which the new decision 
throws backwards on past events. More than two years 
ago the present writer published at full length all the 
legal points mentioned above, and expressed the opinion 
now endorsed by the law officers and on the same grounds. 
At that time Mr. Lloyd George chose to ignore such 
considerations. Between March, 1920, and May, 1921, 
the invasion of Germany beyond the Rhine was 
threatened five times and carried out twice. In three 
out of the five threats, and in one out of the two occupa- 
tions, the British Government participated. Lord 
Curzon attempts to argue, that, even so, the British 
Government cannot be convicted of inconsistency, because 
the threats and the occupation in which they participated 
were never claimed to be in pursuance of special rights 
under the Treaty of Versailles, but were in the nature of 
a renewal of war. He forgets that in the ultimatum 
delivered by word of mouth to Dr. Simons on March 3rd, 
1921, by Mr. Lloyd George, speaking on behalf of the 
Allied Governments, the occupation of three towns on 
the right bank of the Rhine was threatened as a course 
justified ‘‘ under the Treaty of Versailles ’’ by the fact 
that Germany was “deliberately in default.’? He 
forgets also that, if Mr. Lloyd George was not acting in 
pursuance of special rights under the Treaty, he was pre- 
cluded by the Covenant from a ‘‘ renewal of war’’ except 
after due process and delay under the auspices of the 
League. We now have, therefore, the highest legal 
authority for the view, always entertained by many lay- 
men, that on three occasions Mr. Lloyd George violated 
international right. It is better that we should acknow- 
ledge this, than remain consistent in wrong courses. In 
time, I expect, we shall attempt to redress the other 
great violation of right committed by Mr. Lloyd George 
in claiming reparation for Pensions on legal quibbles 
even more flimsy and worthless than those put forward 
in the present case. The Note of August 11th at least 
makes a beginning in that vindication of Law, without 
which Disarmament and Peace can never be established. 





THE IRISH ELECTIONS. 


(From Our Irish CoRRESPONDENT.) 
WE are now within a fortnight of the actual polling day 
in the Saorstat, and nominations will be closed on Satur- 
day of this week, yet there is no man with sufficient self- 
confidence to offer to forecast, even approximately, the 
results. The reasons for this state of uncertainty are 
various. Chief among them is probably the fact that the 
voting will be conducted in accordance with the 
principles of Proportional Representation, and the area 
is divided into comparatively large constituencies, with 
a number of seats each. The constituencies (includ- 
ing the two universities) total thirty, and the full 
membership of the Dail will be 153. For these seats 
there are already nearly 350 candidates, and it seems 
probable that when the nominations are finally closed, 
there may be as many as 400. It is clear that there 
cannot be any question of a “‘ straight fight ’’ between 
two persons representing opposite parties in any of the 
constituencies. Furthermore, the people of Ireland have 
had very good practice during the last few years in keep- 
ing their real opinion to themselves, and it is unlikely 
that they will depart from this habit at the present 
moment, for although it is expected that the elections 
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will be conducted peaceably, no one is satisfied that the 
day has entirely passed when the expression of strong 
views laid people open to forcible reprisals. | Conse- 
quently it is a comparatively small number of people who 
are showing enthusiasm in the present campaign, and 
the real opinion of the majority is hard to discover. 

To the English observer it will probably seem that 
the whole business is so confused as to be unintelligible. 
But the lines of cleavage are fairly easy to follow once 
we grasp the fact that two of the parties in the field are 
primarily concerned with what are called ‘ national 
issues ’’ as against the ‘“‘ sectional interests’’ of the 
others. The party putting forward most candidates, and 
having no doubt the best chance of securing a working 
majority, is the Cumann na nGaedhael (the name may be 
roughly translated National Party), which avowedly 
represents the present Free State Government and its 
supporters. The election campaign of this party consists 
of a defence of the Treaty and its signatories, a claim 
to have restored peace and order to the country and to 
have placed all power in the hands of the Irish people, 
and a somewhat vague promise of reconstruction and 
other good things to come. The spokesmen emphasize 
very strongly that the times call for a ‘‘ national ’’ and 
not a “ sectional’ programme, and their claim is that 
they alone can furnish such a programme. 

As against this claim we have a Republican party, 
now taking to itself the name of Sinn Fein, which stands 
for the complete independence of a united Ireland. The 
supporters of this party are for the most part men and 
women who have lately been in rebellion against the 
Government, and a very considerable number of them 
are still in prisons or internment camps. The strongest 
points in their campaign are the protests against parti- 
tion, the Coercion Act (which gives the Ministry 
unlimited powers of imprisonment without trial, and 
imposes the penalty of flogging for certain offences) and 
the executions. Between these two parties there is 
very bitter personal feeling, and the incidents of the last 
eighteen months have provided so much material for 
mutual recrimination that most election speeches contain 
very little else. 

There can be no doubt that the ideals of the 
Republican party make a very powerful appeal to an 
honest and courageous type of Irishman, who, while he 
agreed that the signing of the Treaty was inevitable, 
believed that it could have been used in a more effective 
way than it has been. The hangers-on of the National 
Party do not appeal to a man of this type, and he is 
further repelled by the attitude displayed in the speeches 
of Messrs. Cosgrave and O’Higgins; while the 
‘* Flogging Bill ’’ seems a relapse into barbarism. On 
the other hand he feels that the action of the Republicans 
in levying civil war, and their general attitude since the 
signing of the Treaty, have been utterly disastrous and 
criminal. If he was really sure that the new Sinn Fein 
party would confine itself to constitutional methods he 
would probably vote for its candidates. But he is not 
sure of this, and the organized interruption practised 
by Republicans at recent meetings is not likely to 
encourage him. Furthermore, it seems certain that 
persons elected on this ticket will not take their seats in 
the next Dail (since they cannot bring themselves to take 
the oath provided by the Constitution), and most of the 
electors are unwilling any longer to disfranchise them- 
selves. 

There is, therefore, plainly a good opportunity for 
the candidates of the ‘‘ sectional’’ parties. Most 
important of these are the Farmers on the one hand and 
Labour on the other. It is understood that the Farmers 


are prepared to go a long way in co-operation with 
Cumann na nGaedhael, in order to secure a victory over 
both Labour and Sinn Fein, whom they regard equally 
as disruptive forces. Labour is not, however, able to 
retaliate by allying itself with the Republicans, although 
there may be many who belong to both parties. Labour 
is further hampered by a split in its own ranks— 
James Larkin being at the head of a powerful body of 
‘‘irregulars ’’’? who make up in vigour for what they 
lack in wisdom. The official Labour Party is showing 
wisdom in the circumstances by putting forward only a 
limited number of candidates in places where they are 
fairly certain to get returned. 

In addition to these four chief parties we have a very 
large number of ‘‘ Independents,’’ most of whom are 
devoting their attention to economic questions. The 
puzzled voter is likely to support these candidates very 
strongly in places where they are personally well known 
and of good repute. Finally, we have a National 
Democratic Party (apparently a heresy of the Farmers’ 
Party), the Dublin Trades Council (an unorthodox 
Labour movement), the Dublin Business Men’s Party, 
the Town Tenants, the Evicted Tenants, the Ratepayers’ 
Association, and the Independent Progressives! Accord- 
ing to the “Irish Times’’ of August 11th, the number 
of known candidates at that date was Cumann na 
nGaedhael 105, Farmers 56, Republican 49, Indepen- 
dents 46, Labour 32, and miscellaneous 34. But pro- 
bably there are many more to come. 

The most likely result is a return to power of 
the present Government, shorn of some of its members 
and dependent upon the Farmers and the right wing of 
the Independents to keep its majority. This means 
practically a coalition of conservative bourgeois interests, 
and it may be expected to be thoroughly reactionary. 
The Parliamentary Opposition will consist of some 
thirty Labour members, but outside Parliament unrest 
will be maintained by the Republican and Larkinite 
parties. The immediate prospect is not a pleasing one 
in some ways, and the poor quality of the majority of the 
candidates put forward by all parties is particularly 
noticeable. Nevertheless, the country is settling down, 
opinions are becoming clearer and more reasonable, and 
there is good hope that the next dissolution will see us 
at the end of our birthpangs. 





LIFE AND POLITICS 


Lorp BirkEenHEAD has distinguished himself by 
contributing a mischievous article on the Ruhr to the 
“* Daily Mail,’’ and a mischievous letter on Lausanne to 
the ‘“‘ Evening Standard ”’ on the same day. He appears 
to be actuated by a consuming desire to injure the 
Government at any cost to his country and his own 
reputation. Fortunately, the latter will be the chief 
sufferer. His criticism of the British Note to France is 
purely factious. He declares himself to have been 
** upon economic and political grounds against the occu- 
pation of the Ruhr.’’ He is “ inclined to think that it 
may be ”’ illegal. He thinks that ‘‘ France ought to pay 
her debts to us.’”’ Yet he asserts recklessly that France 
has been “‘ vilely used by this Government,’’ because 


“she was encouraged with professions of goodwill to go 
into the Ruhr, and is now ordered out at a moment when 
she cannot leave without national humiliation.’’ Much 
as one may regret the feebleness of Mr. Bonar Law’s 
protest last January, it is monstrous to suggest that he 
encouraged the invasion of the Ruhr, 
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TuE most striking passage in the letter attacking the 
Lausanne Treaty is that in which Lord Birkenhead says 
that, rather than make such terms with the Turks, the 
late Coalition Government ‘‘ would have run the risk of 
a local war, which would have lasted (such were our 
accumulated resources on the spot) for one day only.”’ 
So it was for a one-day war that Mr. Lloyd George and 
Mr. Churchill appealed to the Dominions for support! 
Where do Lord Birkenhead’s political associates stand on 
these two issues? There are many signs that co-operation 
continues between ex-ministers of the Coalition; but it 
is difficult to believe that Mr. Chamberlain, for instance, 
approves of this flagrant attempt to torpedo the Govern- 
ment’s foreign policy at a time when it is vital for 
Britain to speak with one voice to the world. 


Mr. Samvet Covurravuitp’s munificent gift of 
£50,000, for the purchase of the works ‘‘ of painters 
centring round the great Frenchmen of the latter half of 
the nineteenth century ”’ to fill the Ifodern Foreign 
Gallery which is being erected as an annexe to the Tate 
Gallery at the expense of Sir Joseph Duveen, comes just 
in time to fill a great and notorious gap in our national 
collections. Within the last ten years the authorities of 
the National Galleries have refused to purchase works 
by Cézanne, and more lately even to accept on loan 
important examples of the master. But time is a mighty 
one and conquers all things,—even the obstinacy, ignor- 
ance and bad taste of the official custodians. Mr. Cour- 
tauld’s assault has been on a big enough scale to over- 
whelm them, and he deserves the thanks of the nation. 
It is a little ironical that the Directors of the Galleries in 
Trafalgar Square and Millbank, who have honestly dis- 
liked these pictures for so many years, should be entrusted 
with the duty of selecting them ; and it would be worse 
than ironical—since the pictures they dislike least are 
liable to be those least characteristic of the masters—if 
it were not that their taste is to be corrected and super- 
vised by three genuine lovers of these pictures, Lord 
Henry Bentinck, Sir Michael Sadler, and Mr. Courtauld 
himself, who are to be associated with them in the task of 
selection. 


OF course, at this time of day, big prices must be 
paid for, the best examples,—enormous compared with 
those ruling when Mr. Roger Fry began to educate the 
British public into an understanding of the great French 
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masters of the last fifty years, painters as great as any 
that have ever lived. Nevertheless, heavy absorption 
into the United States has only lately begun, and it is 
still just possible ‘to buy at a price the finest specimens of 
masters, who were by no means prolific, such as Cézanne, 
Daumier, and Manet, and even, perhaps, of a very rare 
master such as Seurat,—a thing which may not be 
possible at all ten years hence. The only regret to be 
felt is that the works of contemporary Frenchmen are 
apparently excluded. Would it not be well to secure 
first-rate specimens of (for example) Derain, Picasso, and 
Matisse, whilst they can be purchased at a comparatively 
modest figure, and whilst the living artist is still there 
to benefit? For, however much individual opinions may 
differ as to the enjoyment to be got from their art, the 
position of these original geniuses in the development of 
European painting is already sufficiently secure to justify 
their representation in the National Museums. Even if 
it is inevitable that the official world should move with 
a slower velocity, and that the voice of Mr. Fry, swiftly 
voyaging into undiscovered lands amidst new flowers and 
yet untasted fruits, should seem to come from the wilder- 
ness rather than from the Promised Land of the future, 
one cannot but sigh a little that this should be so. 


Ir pageants are justified at all, it is towns such as 
Arundel that justify them. The High Street, with its 
shops and houses that tell the tale of the different 
centuries and leading to the great castle at the top, is 
itself a microcosm of history. The actual setting of this 
week’s spectacle was a spacious ground with an amphi- 
theatre ready-made and a background of noble trees. 
On to this ground came first Archbishop Lanfranc and 
Roger de Gomerico (1070), and the first of the long line 
of the Earls of Arundel gains the favour of his people. 
Next came an impressive meeting between the Empress 
Maud and King Stephen, an episode which has a strictly 
historical basis. Then followed a scene of brilliant 
colour in which Edward I. (played with fine dramatic 
effect) grants a charter to the town. The climax of pure 
pageantry was reached in the jousting before Queen 
Elizabeth (1581), the young Duke of Norfolk acting as 
Knight Martial of the Tourney. Sterner stuff was seen 
when Sir William Waller captured the castle in 1644; 
and finally, after a charming vision of country festivities 
in 1815, there was a procession of all the Earls of 
Arundel. 

OmIcRON. 


“ PROPAGANDA” 


By tHe Rigut Hon. AUGUSTINE BIRRELL. 


Ir may not be altogether unprofitable to take note of some 
of the words that, in these newspaper-ridden days, 
suddenly crop up in the endless current of men’s speech, 
and then disappear again below the bubbling surface. 

Sometimes it is a picturesque word, of ancient 
lineage, that has gone out of fashion, but, falling on the 
ear of some Fleet Street stylist, takes his jaded fancy ; 
and then, “ in the twinkling of a pig’s whisker,”’ the word 
springs into daily use, and may be seen in leading articles, 
in parish magazines, in ‘‘ Hansard,”’ and in columns of 
social gossip. Such a word is ‘‘ happenings ’’; as good 
a word as our ancestors ever coined, but one which had 
long disappeared from our current speech until, but the 
other day, it was revived, and now runs rampant through 
the land. 

Another such word, this time uplifted from the 
French, is ‘‘ gesture,’’ wn beau geste. This word, or 


phrase, has lately greatly appealed to our political 
scribes, and especially to those who concern themselves 
with Foreign Policy. Our phlegmatic statesmen are now, 
almost weekly, bidden to make these ‘‘ gestures,’ and 
thus soften animosity and get rid of misunderstanding. 

Sometimes the word is a very ordinary one, and 
still in common use, but yet one which, in these days of 
general bewilderment and puzzle-headedness, owing to 
the large number of perplexing questions that seem to 
demand solution, has had an unusual amount of hard 
work put upon it. We are referring to the word 
“* surely.”’ 

You cannot read a letter addressed to the Editor 
of the ‘‘ Times,’’ from a bishop or other divine, on the 
present crisis in the Church, or from a duke, or other 
peer, on the spread of Socialism, without almost certainly 
encountering this word, and at the very moment when the 
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writer of the letter is approaching the crux of his argu- 
ment. Sir George Jessel was fond of telling counsel prac- 
tising before him, ‘‘ ‘ Surely ’ is no argument,’’ and, of 
course, it isnot. None the less, it is a significant, because 
tell-tale, word ; for whenever it is employed in the course 
of an argument you know that the man who uses it 
feels that he is on boggy ground, and has become fear- 
ful of losing his foothold. 

Another tell-tale word much in use is “ unthink- 
able,’”? for whenever anybody tells you anything is 
“‘ unthinkable,’’ you know that he, at least, has been 
thinking hard about it for the last ten minutes. 

And now, what about this strange new word 
‘* propaganda ’’? What does it (or they) mean? Our 
new Prime Minister, who has been usefully occupied for 
more than half a century in holding his tongue in public, 
but is now compelled, by virtue of his high office, to 
break silence, has lately remarked, ‘‘ It is no good 
meeting propaganda about a capital levy by merely 
saying,’ &c. ; 

What, we repeat, is or are ‘‘ propaganda ’’? Is it 
the plural of ‘‘ propagandum,”’ and may we say propa- 
gandums, as many insist on saying memorandums? 

The word—so we are told in the ‘‘ New Oxford 
Dictionary ’’—derives from that college or committee 
of Cardinals of the Catholic Church which is charged 
with the task of looking after foreign missions. This 
college has come to be styled ‘‘ Propaganda.’’ By 
analogy the word has been extended to any association 
or organized movement established for the missionary 
purpose of spreading any faith or doctrine or practice. 
To-day, in the stress of circumstance, it has come to 
mean, if Mr. Baldwin’s use of the word is correct, not 
the organization that seeks to spread the opinions, but 
the opinions themselves which it is the business of the 
organization to spread. 

Thus, in the far-off days of the Newcastle Pro- 
gramme, ‘‘ One man one vote’’ and ‘‘ Payment of 
Members,’’ which were then content to be called 
‘‘ items ’’ in a political manifesto, might have been more 
proudly designated as ‘‘ Propaganda of the Liberal 
Party.” 

It is perhaps as well to clear up this verbal matter, 
but, of course, busy men will not be dictated to by 
grammarians, and if when they say ‘‘ propaganda,’’ 
they mean the opinions they profess or abhor, there is 
an end of it. 

But the ethical question remains: How much 
latitude are we to allow ourselves in propagating our 
opinions? May we do it per fas aut nefas, i.e., by 
fair means or foul, and if not, what proportion of the 
alloy.of falsehood may we mix with the pure gold of our 
religious or political opinions? 

If the issues involved are (in our judgments) of vast 
importance, as, ¢.g., the salvation of men’s souls from 
the eternal pains of Hell, or the inviolability of the soil 
of your native land ; or the health and happiness of your 
children, and their growth in moral stature; or your 
freedom from the burden of unfair and crippling taxa- 
tion; or your right to form and express your own 
opinions, or to take your ease in your inn, and come and 
go at your pléasure—if issues such as these are involved, 
it will be difficult, in times of stress and strain, to con- 
vince men who believe themselves to be right and their 
opponents wrong, to weigh their ‘‘ propaganda ’”’ in 
golden scales; or to consider it a moral duty to refrain 
from the use of “‘ telling ’’ arguments, only because of a 
lurking doubt as to their soundness, or from making 


promises hailed with delirious cheers, simply because they 
know such promises cannot be kept. 

But, though it never does to expect too much of 
our poor human nature, and no one, up to this present, 
has ever gone to look for Truth in the office of a Propa- 
ganda, or in the “‘ literature’’ of a political party, none 
the less we should always be on the look-out for improve- 
ment; and such an improvement is, we think, already 
noticeable in the methods men and women employ to 


propagate their own opinions and to depreciate the value | 


of other people’s. 

No doubt, in war time, Truth, so far as ‘“‘ Propa- 
ganda ”’ are concerned, is overborne and poisoned at its 
sources. War-propaganda, German, French, British—let 
them be forgotten! But in peace time it is different, 
and we think we notice a different spirit now moving in 
the minds of men, which, if there, ought to be 
encouraged. 

We see this new spirit in the new methods of writing 
history. The old partizan historian may still be read 
for the fun of the thing, but for nothing else. Even 
religion shuns partizanship in “history; and no one, 
whether Catholic or Protestant, wants to know anything 
about the Waldenses, or the Albigenses, or the Inquisi- 
tion, or the Massacre of St. Bartholomew, unless it be 
the truth, or as near thereunto as recent researches 
permit us to go. It would be impossible to exaggerate 
the importance of this change, and what has happened 
in the fields of history may soon be as noticeable in the 
conduct of our political propaganda. 

If Mr. Baldwin’s scheme of propaganda and counter- 
propaganda materializes, we may hope to see the pro- 
paganda of the Labour Party and of the Liberal Party 
and of the Tory Party (for why those who repealed the 
Act of Union with Ireland should still call themselves 
‘“* Unionists ’’ is beyond an ordinary man’s comprehen- 
sion), and of any other party that may appear on the 
scene, stated in black and white on paper, and in a con- 
siderable measure of detail. 

Propaganda of this formal and authoritative kind 
will no longer be open to the imputation of being all a 
pack of lies; flies to catch gudgeon; electioneering 
rubbish, and so on; but will have to assume the shape of 
arguments, addressed not to sections but to the whole 
nation. 

One great object of rational propaganda should be 
to reduce the area of inflammatory disease. Inflamma- 
tion of the mind is destructive of the tissues of truth. 
An inflamed mind turns instinctively to lies and rejects 
truth. It feeds on rumours. . 

It is a thousand pities that Bacon did not live to 
finish his essay on ‘‘ Fame,’’ a word he employs in its 
classical sense of rumours, lies, or (in the pre-Baldwinian 
days) of old-fashioned propaganda. 

Lies have had a long run in the history of this 
planet, and Bacon (as was his wont) supplies us with a 
melancholy list of successful falsehoods, but chiefly (be 
it carefully noted) in times of war. 

Though it possibly may be true that at the very end 
Truth will prevail, we ought ‘‘ surely ’’ to wish to see her 
win a few victories ere we die. Let us, therefore, keep 
cool (if possible), and stick to Truth, so far as we can get 
to know her in our time. She is showing some signs of 
revival ; let us rush to her assistance, for, after all, she 
is ‘‘ the sovereign good of human nature,’’ and one which 
need not be included in our returns for Income Tax. 

“* Certainly,”’ as Bacon says, in the language of pure 
inspiration, ‘‘ it is heaven upon earth to have a man’s 
mind move in charity, rest in Providence, and turn upon 
the poles of Truth.”’ 
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IRISES, 


Have you ever seen what the hybridist has been making 
in recent years of the bearded irises of June? No flower 
has had its range of beauty more rapidly extended ; and 
fortunately, granted sunshine and lime, no flower is easier 
to grow reasonably well. 

Suppose, then, that you want a bit of your garden 
to be at its best in June, and that irises are to be its 
chief feature. Now is the time to be thinking about it, 
for the best time for transplanting these irises is when 
they have lately finished flowering. 

First, of course, you must choose a place which gets 
plenty of sunshine ; and you must make sure that the soil 
is not deficient in lime. (This is easily tested by putting 
a representative sample of the soil in a tumbler and pour- 
ing over it a wineglassful of muriatic acid. If'the earth 
fizzes freely there is enough lime; if not, ground garden 
lime should be dug in in winter at the rate of six or 
eight ounces to a square yard. Many gardeners give their 
irises a top dressing of superphosphate in the summer.) 

When you begin to collect the plants for the iris 
garden you will find that, apart from those of obviously 
discordant colours, such as the great scarlet poppies, they 
can be sorted out into a few distinct colours. There is 
a blue-purple set, a pale yellow, a violet, and a cool pink, 
as well as white. Not many of the plants you will want to 
use will then remain unclassified; and by sorting out 
your palette in this way you will simplify the pleasant 
game of playing with the garden’s colour. 

To the first group, the blue-purples, belong such 
well-known plants as catmint, the purple cranesbill 
(geranium ibericum platyphyllum), the blue and mauve 
or purple lupins (Prichards’ L. azureus is a good one), 
and a great many irises, such as pallida dalmatica, 
*‘Lord of June,’’ ‘‘ Lady Foster,’ ‘‘ Crusader,”’ 
‘* Azure,’’ ‘‘ Sweet Lavender,’’ and ‘‘ Black Prince.’ 
Some of the best of climbing plants flower at the same 
time as these: the mauve wistaria, the blue solanum 
crispum, and some of the June clematises such as 
‘* Mrs. Cholmondeley.”’ 

This is the largest section of your iris-garden palette, 
and the easiest to manage: all its colours mix well with 
one another and with the pinks and yellows. If you put 
a broad edging of catmint at the corner of a bed and back 
it with the cranesbill, you will have a good, if conven- 
tional, beginning for an iris garden. 

The yellow flowers available include tree lupins in 
bright and pale yellow, the yellow herbaceous lupins 
(such as Waterer’s L. ‘‘ Sunshine’’). The common 
yellow iris, flavescens, is very free flowering and beauti- 
ful in colour as an echo of the tree lupin ; Iris “ Dawn ”’ 
is like this, but rather paler, and a recently introduced 
sort, ‘‘ Shekinah,’’ is said to be very good. Besides these 
pure yellows there are many irises variously marked with 
crimson or chocolate on the falls: ‘‘ Iris King ”’ is still 
one of the best of these. In addition to these, the rhizo- 
matous irises, there are some yellow bulbous sorts, 
Spanish and Dutch, which make a valuable addition. 
Among the large flowering early Dutch sorts ‘‘ Van der 
Helst ’’ is particularly good; and among the Spanish 
irises which follow these there are yellows of varying 
intensity such as the clear canary yellow, ‘‘ W. T. Ware,” 
or the sunflower yellow ‘‘ Cajanus.”’ 

In the violet set come some of the most splendid of 
all the irises. If you have ever seen and smelt iris 
‘* Alcazar,’’ carrying its huge flowers of dark violet and 
paler smoky colour to a height of nearly four feet, you 
will surely want to grow it; and this is by now quite 
a cheap plant. From Holland you can buy a dozen of it 


for 7s., and at home you can at some nurseries get half- 
a-dozen for 7s. 6d.—less than the price of one good seat 
at a play you don’t want to see, or than one of the many 
books that you refrain from buying. In two years’ time 
you will have enough to stock the whole of your garden. 
Perhaps by that time you will have been lured on, by 
experience of ‘‘ Alcazar,’’ into buying still more splendid 
but at present more costly sorts, such as Ambassadeur, 
Bertrand, Asia, Souvenir de Mme. Gaudichau. 

The irises in tones of violet, wine-purple, and white 
mix well with white and purple lupins (e.g., the very 
useful lupin called “ Nellie ’’), with the violet thalictrum 
purpureum, with poppy “ Perry’s White,’’ and with sweet 
rocket in all its varying tones between violet and white. 
Persian lilac is just right in colour, but it flowers a little 
too early ; some of the early clematises, such as “ Fair 
Rosamond ” and “ Nellie Moser,” come at the right time. 

In choosing pink flowers it is best for the present 
purpose to eliminate the warm salmon-pinks, such as some 
of the weigelias and oriental poppies, and to keep to the 
cooler colour of, for instance, China roses. These and 
pyrethrums, peonies, pink lupins, if you can get a good 
sort, thrift, pinks, “ London Pride,” and some of the 
irises that are more rose than violet will help to supply 
the element of redness that the eye needs after seeing a 
lot of blues and yellows. It is a great help to have a few 
shrubs of moderate growth in such a border, and one of 
the best of these is the cool pink weigelia rosea. There 
is a purple-leaved form of this and many hybrids, early 
flowering and late; for a June garden it is best to keep 
to the later flowering sorts, such as the common rosea, for 
the others (e.g., the excellent kind Printemps) are too 
soon over. Even better than these for the iris garden are 
the deutzias, which include some of the most beautiful 
and free flowering of hardy shrubs. D. elegantissima is 
one very good pale pink sort, and D. Wilsoni, a species 
lately introduced from China, is one of the best white 
ones. Another first-rate white-flowered shrub for the 
June garden is the Japanese snowball, viburnum 
plicatum, and its variety mariesi. 

Clematis montana rubens and its new hybrid, C. 
Spooneri rosea, are among the finest of hardy climbers ; 
but the former, and probably the latter also, flowers 
rather too early for the June iris garden. 

Besides the irises in all these colours there are some 
which escape any simple classification, such as the fine 
‘* Prosper Laugier ’’ in cinnamon-crimson. And you will 
probably find that you want to add some flowers of quite 
different colour, such as the pure blue anchusas, as a 
contrast to tree lupins, or the dazzling Carmine Pillar 
rose near iris flavescens. Columbines of every colour are 
the best of company for any of the irises. 

So much for some of the ingredients that an iris 
garden can contain; there is, fortunately, no recipe for 
making a good pudding of them. If you care nothing for 
the art of putting plants together, if you like the sweets 
and the entrée all mixed up in one dreadful soup, then 
you will just pour in the ingredients as they come and 
hope for the best: but if you feel there is something miss- 
ing in the ordinary mixed flower border, if you enjoy 
playing with pure colour and want to see each plant in 
a happy context, then you will not be content with this. 
And it isn’t every day that you have the chance of laying 
scarlet on violet, or orange, the orange-lily colour, against 
pure larkspur blue. Here is a palette richer than 
Gauguin’s, ready to your hand, with the blessed sunlight 
to help you. Half that palette is represented in the iris! 

Take an iris such as Prosper Laugier or Alcazar 
and see what is the best company for it you can find, If 
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you put Prosper with a clear yellow its subtle colour is 
killed; put it with a very pale yellow, such as iris 
‘‘ Dawn,” with pink deutzia and with purplish green 
of rosa rubrifolia, and you will find a new beauty in it. 
Plant iris ‘‘ Sweet Lavender ’’ with lupin ‘‘ azureus,”’ or 
sweet rocket with lupin “ Nellie,” and you will make a 
contrast of shapes in the same colour. Or put pale yellow 
lupins as a background to pallida irises, and then add, 
like a pinch of salt, the stronger yellow of a Spanish iris. 

But what is the good of trying to give “ recipes ’’ like 
this? The only thing is to beg or buy the plants and play 
the game yourself. 

W. Arno_p-Forster. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 

Sim,—In your number of August 11th you printed a 
letter from Mr. Philip Butler, referring to the League of 
Nations and the reparations crisis. As the letter might give 
rise to certain misunderstandings, and the matter is one 
of such great importance, I trust you will be able to find 
room for the following explanatory comments. 

It is laid down in the Covenant of the League that, 
“except where otherwise expressly provided,” all decisions 
of the Assembly or of the Council must be unanimous. In 
the case of a dispute between member States, the repre- 
sentatives of the parties to the dispute shall not vote. There- 
fore, were the British Government to bring the reparations 
or the Ruhr question to the notice of the Council or of the 
Assembly under Article 11, which Mr. Butler quotes, neither 
the British nor the French representative at the Council or 
the Assembly would have the right to vote. But it is, unfor- 
tunately, far from certain that mo other members of the 
Council or Assembly would be persuaded by France to 
block any motion which was of a nature to offend 
M. Poincaré. 

This unanimity rule seems to render the chances of 
action under Article 11 very small indeed. At the same 
time, in defence of the originators of the Covenant, it should 
be remembered that were unanimity not necessary the League 
would definitely become a super-State, and certainly none of 
the Great Powers is at present willing to give up its 
sovereignty to this extent. 

The matter of the Ruhr could also be brought up before 
the Council under Article 15 of the Covenant, which lays 
down that :— 


‘‘ If there should arise between members of the League 
any dispute likely to lead to a rupture, which is not sub- 
mitted to arbitration as above, the members of the League 
agree that they will submit the matter to the Council. Any 
party to the dispute may effect such submission by giving 
notice of the existence of the dispute to the Secretary- 
General, who will make all necessary arrangements for a 
full investigation and consideration thereof.’ 

Under this Article it would appear that, whether some 
members of the Council liked it or not, reparations and the 
Ruhr might be discussed in Geneva. But it is scarcely 
probable that the British Government would go to the extent 
of asserting that its differences with the French Government 
were “ likely to lead toa rupture.” - Therefore, on the whole, 
it seems more probable that any discussions of this crisis 
will begin as it were casually during some general debate 
of the Assembly. If the British Government, for example, 
were disposed to take the opportunity of this world parlia- 
ment to make any new offer concerning inter-Allied debts, 
France would place herself in a difficult position if she main- 
tained her present unconciliatory attitude. 

Article 17 and Article 19 of the League of Nations 
Covenant, which Mr. Butler also quotes, show clearly that 
the machinery for settling the problem of reparations and 
for modifying the Treaty of Versailles in accordance with the 


feeling of the majority of nations in the world already exists, 
provided the Governments choose to make use of this 
machinery. Hitherto they have not done so, and it is the 
Governments rather than the League Secretariat or the 
Covenant which are to blame for this. For example, Mr. 
Butler asks: ‘“ Why has the Council failed in its bounden 
duty to invite Germany to accept the obligations of member- 
ship in the League for the purposes of the Ruhr dispute?” 
The Council has failed merely because it consists of the 
representatives of ten, different Governments, including the 
Governments of Great Britain, France, and Belgium. 
Would it be human to expect that the British, French, and 
Belgian representatives on the Council should advise 
Germany to apply for membership of the League when Mr. 
Baldwin, M. Poincaré, and M. Theunis, from whom they 
receive their instructions, have not even yet agreed to do so? 
And even if these representatives were to show a more con- 
ciliatory spirit than their instructions justified, it would be 
of no help, since they have no executive power, unless they 
do truly represent the Governments they are designated to 
represent. Therefore, might I suggest that Mr. Butler’s 
last question: “‘ What does the Assembly propose to do in 
September?” should, for the sake of clarity, be modified to: 
“What do the Governments of the States-Members of the 
League propose to do in September?” In other words, 
pressure should be brought to bear on Governments rather 
than on the Geneva organization, which has no initiative 
until the Governments themselves take action.—Yours, &c., 
Dennis OAKLEY. 
Putney, S.W.15, August 11th, 1923. 


THE FUTURE OF EUROPE. 

Sm,—I am deeply interested in your clear statement of 
the contrast between the “prestige of the pound” and 
“trade activity,” especially because I have come to the same 
conclusion through a study of statistics. 

Starting with the theory of the “Purchasing Power 
Parity,” I set out, about two years ago, to examine how far 
the theory held good in all the relations between currenciés, 
taking chiefly the currencies of Norway, Sweden, Denmark, 
Holland, France, Germany, England, and U.S.A. 

I very soon found that there were considerable diver- 
gencies between the purchasing power parity and the actual 
rates of exchanges, some divergencies being of a temporary 
and some of a permanent character. They might have been 
due to some defects in the price indices. But it came out 
that the “debtor” countries, first of all Germany and to a 
lesser extent France, had their currencies permanently under- 
valued, and the creditor c>untries, such as Holland, Sweden, 
and U.S.A., had their currencies overvalued. 

Further, it came out very clearly from the graphs that a 
temporary overvaluation of a certain currency, for instance, 
the Norwegian krone, always came just at the time of some 
form of foreign credit, State loan, municipality loans, 
bankers’ “valuta” loans, &c. Of course, this is a well- 
known fact, but it is interesting that the effect came out so 
clearly that I was in some cases able to retrace some credit 
actions of which I had no former knowledge. 

Now, an overvaluation of a currency makes foreign 
goods cheaper and native goods dearer than they would 
otherwise have been. And, consequently, this leads to an 
increase of imports or docrease of exports. In short, the 
movement of goods gets an impetus in the same direction as 
the credit action. 

This again affects the state of employment. An investiga- 
tion into the possibility of a connection between unemploy- 
ment and the value of the currency of the same country 
brought out very clearly that such a connection exists. An 
overvaluation of the currency will, generally within a month, 
bring about an increase in unemployment. I think it is of 
some importance that statistics show this connection, 
because it cannot then be said that it is only an hypothesis. 

When England is going to find $500,000 every weekday 
in order to meet the expenses in connection with the war debt 
to U.S.A., this must inevitably lead to an undervaluation of 
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the pound, an undervaluation not necessarily with regard 
to gold parity, but to purchasing power parity (the demand 
for dollars being in excess of the demand for pounds). This 
undervaluation will again lead to a corresponding increase in 
the export of goods or the rendering of services. 

Now, the raising of the Bank rate in fact tries to 
counteract this consequence of the debt settlement, because 
it brings foreign capital into English banks, and this pre- 
vents that undervaluation of the pound that will make 
English goods cheaper than American goods, and, conse- 
quently, will hamper trade activity. 

Of course, the payment of debt to America will in the 
course of time have other and still more far-reaching conse- 
quences. The great activity in Europe that must inevitably 
arise out of the effectuation of the payments due to America 
will not raise the standard of living. On the contrary, we 
may have no unemployment, even overtime work, and yet 
have a very low standard of life—as at present in Germany. 
And then comes the question of emigration. The population 
will have a tendency to move from places with a low stan- 
dard of life to those with a high one. But then the burden 
of the debt will become still more heavy, and the tendency 
to emigration will become stronger. So Europe may become 
gradually depopulated. 

We shall, in fact, have the following stages :— 


1. The underwriting by certain statesmen of certain debt 
figures, e.g., $4,600, 000,000 by Mr. Baldwin. 

2. A number of banking transactions in the course of 
two. generations—leading to a constant flow of capital into 
U.S.A. 

3. The movement of goods from Europe to U.S.A. 

4. An emigration in the same direction as that of the 
goods. 

5. The decay of Western European civilization. 
—yYours, &c., 

O. F. OLDEN. 

Stavanger, Norway, August 6th, 1923. 


THE WRONG OF THE RUHR. 

Sir,—In the modern gallery on the Brihl Terrace at 
Dresden there hung last autumn an allegorical picture. A 
three-year-old child—the Infant Republic—protected only 
by a tricolour sash, faced a terrible giant, who would crush 
him with a crystal globe—the modern world. In the back- 
ground the shades of Wagner and other artistic worthies 
watch the uneven fight anxiously, and, it would seem, with- 
out much confidence. The artist in 1922 chose to paint a 
healthy boy. We are now listening for his death rattle. The 
boy, if not perfect, was as weak, and as plucky, and as 
promising as the average child. Is this the moment to 
invent polite excuses and diplomatic apologies for Infanticide 
masquerading as Justice? Of the blind folly of this act and 
the price guilty and innocent (if any there be) will pay let 
others speak. Those considerations are, doubtless, vital. 
But the paramount issue is a moral one. Unless at this 
late and solemn hour the British instinct for detecting and 
condemning cruelty is allowed some play, we shall go down 
to history, not only as helpless, but as heartless.—Yours, &c., 

Wrtt1tam C. SEarte. 

Artillery Mansions, Westminster. 

August 9th, 1923. 


THE LIBERAL SUMMER SCHOOL. 

Srr,—I am obliged to you for sending me a copy of 
Tae Nation anp THE ATHENZUM of last week containing 
résumés of the addresses delivered at the Liberal Summer 
School. \ 

I am bound, however, to observe that had I known that 
the opening address had been devoted to an attack on 
Mr. Lloyd George I should not have found it possible to 
be present.—Yours, &c., 

H. A. L. FisHer. 

28, Ashley Gardens, S8.W. 1. 

August 12th, 1923. 

{In fairness to the Liberal Summer School, it should 

be stated that, as was made clear in Mr. Layton’s open- 











ing remarks at Cambridge, the movement takes no line, one 
way or the other, on the question of Liberal Reunion. 
Professor Murray’s allusion to Mr. Lloyd George (which did 
not have the prominence in his address which it acquired 
in our very much condensed report) was, therefore, merely 
an expression of his personal views.—Ep., N. & A.] 


LIBERALISM AND AGRICULTURE. 

Srr,—Your readers will be grateful for the convenient 
summary, in your Supplement, of the principal addresses at 
the Cambridge Summer School. For obvious reasons of time 
and space it could not include the proceedings on the last day, 
but the effect of this is unfortunate. The Supplement will, 
no doubt, be kept by many as a record of the School, and 
those who rely upon it will draw the inference that agricul- 
ture was entirely ignored. Your record contains only one 
reference to agriculture, and that is to be found in Sir Peter 
Rylands’s address. 

The fact is the more regrettable, as it represents— 
although accidentally in this instance—the general attitude 
of Liberals to agriculture. The relegation of the subject to 
the last day, with an inexorable limit of time for its dis- 
cussion, is consistent with its treatment at Buxton, but some 
of us at least hoped that the Liberal Summer School might 
show a truer sense of proportion. From the point of view of 
national interests, as well as from the lower standpoint of 
political expediency, I submit that agricultural questions 
are worthy of greater prominence and more consideration. 
—Yours, &c., 


Henry Rew. 
August 13th, 1923. 


BEER AND TOBACCO TAXES. 

Srr,—Would you invite Mr. W. T. Layton to give his 
reasons for including in “A Liberal Financial Policy” a 
suggestion that £20 millions should be taken off the taxation 
of beer and tobacco ? 

The same reform has been advocated by other Parties. 
By adopting it the Liberal Party is not likely to gain many 
votes, and will certainly lose in reputation.—Yours, &c., 

P. Gitcnrist THOMPSON. 
69, Romney Street, Westminster. 


“THE AMERICAN DEBT.” 
Sir,—There is no controversialist more difficult to 
answer than he who says that two and two is five. What is 
one to say? Where is one to begin? 

I find no common solid ground from which to start in 
discussing this question with Mr. D. M. Mason. I am 
reduced therefore to repeating that “it is a pure delusion to 
suppose that to increase the value of sterling lightens the 
burden of the American debt.” But I throw out the sugges- 
tion that perhaps the reason why Mr. Mason thinks this 
statement “amazing” is because he thinks it identical with 
the statement “to decrease the value of sterling lightens the 
burden of the American debt.” So far from their being 
identical, the first statement is true and the second is false. 
I was trying to convey the idea that, since the American debt 
is not fixed in terms of sterling, the burden of it is not 
affected by the value of sterling, one way or the other. 
—Yours, &c., 


J. M. Keynes. 
August 11th, 1923. 


MR. CLIVE BELL ON ART. 

Sir,—Mr. Tessimond does not, I fear, keep pace with 
the development of my ideas: I am sure I don’t know why 
he should. But, as he asks for an explanation, I invite him 
to read the first essay in a book of mine called “Since 
Cézanne”: the title of the essay is “The Artistic Problem.” 
—Yours, &c., 


CuivE Betu. 
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THE WORLD OF BOOKS 


A TRAVELLER IN LITTLE THINGS. 


Ir is a good many years since some one wrote and 
told me that ‘‘ The Purple Land,’ by W. H. Hudson, 
was a work of genius. At that time Hudson was prac- 
tically unknown, and he remained in the same condition 
for a good deal longer, an author whom a very small band 
of readers considered to rank near Mr. Conrad and among 
the best contemporary English prose writers. Now time 
and death have played their old trick, and for the one 
man who could see the beauties of Hudson’s prose in 
1893 there are thousands in 1923. ‘‘ The growing 
demand for the works of W. H. Hudson,’’ announce the 
publishers, ‘‘ has necessitated Messrs. J. M. Dent and 
Sons re-issuing several volumes at a popular price so as 
to be within the reach of all.’’ The first instalment of 
three volumes has already appeared at the price of 6s. a 
volume: ‘‘ Far Away and Long Ago,” ‘‘ Idle Days ir 
Patagonia,” and ‘‘ A Traveller in Little Things.’’ They 
have given me a very pleasant excuse for re-reading the 
first and third, and for reading—I am ashamed to say— 
for the first time ‘‘ Idle Days in Patagonia.” 


% $ 


Ir is difficult to see why Hudson took so long to 
become a popular writer. One cannot think of him with- 
out also thinking of Mr. Conrad, for the resemblances in 
their subjects, outlook, and methods are deep and wide. 
The appearance of these two writers in the nineties of the 
nineteenth century and the tens of the twentieth has 
always seemed to me a strange phenomenon. In those 
years there was in full swing the fashion among writers, 
supposed to derive from Mr. Shaw and Mr. Wells, of 
caring only for what you had to say, and not a fig for how 
you said it. It seemed as if the art of English prose 
writing had been left one solitary refuge on English soil, 
the house of a distinguished American who wrote at Rye 
in Sussex long novels which very few people could read, 
and still fewer could understand. But Henry James, 
although an artist, was more modern than Mr. Shaw and 
Mr. Wells, and that is why he is the sacred or secret 
fount from which the super-moderns draw a good deal of 
their inspiration. And in this atmosphere Mr. Conrad 
and Hudson suddenly began to write prose in the classical 
tradition; they were ‘‘ artists in words’’ in the old- 
fashioned sense ; they wrote in paragraphs and sentences, 
and you cannot miss the relish with which each turned 
upon the tip of his pen the sound of these sentences and 
paragraphs. It seems to me strange that these two 
writers so solitary in their generation as artists should 
have gone to or come from the wild and exotic parts of 
the world, and should have found in them and in 
‘* Nature ’’ the only congenial subjects for their highly 
sophisticated, and often elaborate, prose. 


x * * 


I can understand why it took so long for Mr. Conrad 
to reach the heart or mind of Mudie’s Select Library. 
‘* Lord Jim ’’ is not an easy book to read, and a very 
elaborate style and elaborate psychological analysis are 
not good passports to popularity. Mr. Conrad would 
always have had more readers if he had followed the 
precept of a popular authoress who, when I rashly men- 
tioned Jane Austen in her presence, haughtily replied: 
‘* T do not read the classics ; they spoil one’s style.’’ But 
Hudson did not suffer from the same kind of merits as 
Mr. Conrad. His style is extremely simple ; his ideas are 
frequently subtle and “‘ queer,’’ but rarely elaborate or 


complicated ; his chapters and sentences are short and 
make no undue strain upon the attention. There is no 
book of his, except possibly ‘‘ A Crystal Age,’ which is 
not very “‘ easy ’’ reading. Then the subjects are those 
which, I should have thought, appeal to an immense 
number of people: strange human beings and birds and 
beasts, English villages and far-off lands, little girls and 
boys, and exciting adventures. And all that he writes is 
very clearly marked by the charm of his personality, so 
that you feel at once admitted to the intimacy of this 
queer, gentle, bird-like, intelligent, and mystic creature. 


* * * 


No, I find it difficult to see why it has taken so long 
for this ‘‘ demand for the works of W. H. Hudson ”’ to 
grow. ‘‘ Idle Days in Patagonia ’’ was published thirty 
years ago, and apparently all that time no reprint or 
cheaper edition was called for. Publishers will often tell 
you that the public does not like books about India and 
other ‘‘ foreign parts.’’ I very much doubt this state- 
ment. India has not stood between Mr. Kipling and 
popularity; and Mr. Conrad has come into his own, 
although his stories are laid in the East or on the Congo. 
And so I do not believe that it was South America which 
stood between Hudson and the reading public of the 
*nineties. The cause, I suggest with some hesitation, 
must be sought elsewhere, in Hudson’s solitariness and in 
his curious philosophy, the kind of ruminating phil- 
osophy which often afflicts solitary men in desert places. 
“* T see,’’ said the commercial traveller to Hudson in the 
Bristol hotel, ‘‘ you are a traveller in little things,”’ 
thinking, no doubt, as Hudson says, of haberdashery or 
floral texts for cottage bedrooms. Hudson leapt upon the 
label and adopted it for himself and for the title of one of 
his books, for, with the little symbolic twist, it appealed 
to the gently humorous attitude which he sometimes 
adopted towards himself. And the label is a good one: 
Hudson was a traveller in little things, in the little ways 
of little birds and little girls, the small idiosyncrasies of 
animals and human beings, and above all the little 
ripples on the surface of what he took to be his own soul. 


Se 


THERE is no reason why the literary traveller in little 
things should not be popular, and, if Hudson had stuck 
to that line only, with his charm, style, and skill, he 
would probably have not had to wait so long for recogni- 
tion. But he was incorrigibly meditative and philo- 
sophic. The little things with which he began so often 
led him on to meditate upon very large things. The habit 
is not unusual among intelligent people who live much 
alone with “‘ Nature,”’ or who spend many years “‘ con- 
versing with wild animals in desert places.” Read 
Hudson’s disquisition on snow or the colour of people’s 
eyes in ‘‘ Idle Days in Patagonia,’’ or on trees or on 
religion in ‘‘ Far Away and Long Ago,’ and you will 
see that even the commercial traveller would not longer 
suspect him of travelling in haberdashery. Here we 
have been taken ever so far from the little birds and 
girls, from the excellent story of the old dog, Major, 
from the superb sketches of Englishmen and gauchos in 
“Far Away and Long Ago ”’ ; we have been carried into 
immensities and dropped into profundities in which—- 
though to me they have great charm and fascination—- 
I must admit, the solitary author himself seems often to 
get out of his depth 


LEoNARD Woorr, 
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REVIEWS 


THE FUTURE OF PALESTINE. 


The Land of Three Faiths. By Pamir Graves. With an 
Introduction by D. G. HoGarTH. (Cape. 12s. 6d.) 


nis is an able, interesting, and remarkably fair-minded 
book on the post-war problems of Palestine by a well-quali- 
fied writer. Mr. Philip Graves served on the Palestine 
front during the war, and visited the country again in 1921 ; 
but, besides his local knowledge, he has the indispensable 
general background, for he has long been correspondent of 
the “ Times” at Constantinople, and has studied the past of 
the Near and Middle East as well as the present. The result 
is a book with which many readers may disagree in part 
(the subject being intricate and controversial), but which all 
will recognize as a valuable contribution towards the under- 
standing and solution of the question with which it deals. 
It isAwell documented, and, except for the absence of an 
index, admirably comprehensive. 

Mr. Graves is a supporter of the late Government's 
policy as formulated in the memorandum of June 3rd, 1922 
(subsequently published in a White Paper), though he 
strongly and properly censures the long delay in promul- 
gating this definite interpretation of the nebulous “ Balfour 
Declaration.” The Government did, in fact, though belatedly, 
commit themselves to an honourable and sensible, though 
by no means easy, middle course. On the one hand, they 
expressly repudiated the conception of the “ Balfour 
Declaration” as implying a Jewish political ascendancy in 
Palestine—a conception upon which the Zionists had been 
acting to a large extent during the intervening years, in the 
absence of any official British disclaimer. On the other hand, 
they rejected the claim of the present non-Jewish Arabic- 
speaking Muslim and Christian majority to veto the entire 
Zionist programme on the plea of self-determination. This 
middle course was at once accepted officially by the Zionist 
organization, but it has so far been rejected by Palestinian 
Arab Nationalism, which has demonstrated its dissent by 
successfully boycotting the elections to the Legislative 
Assembly. 

The juridical controversy between the British Govern- 
ment and the Palestinian Arabs turns upon a nice point of 
interpretation in the correspondence between the British 
High Commissioner in Egypt and King Hussein of the 
Hejaz, in which we pledged ourselves to recognize and 
uphold Arab independence within a certain area of which 
the boundaries are now in dispute. in the reviewer’s opinion 
the Arabs had the best of the argument, and Mr. Graves 
admits that he himself originally had the same impression, 
but that he changed his view on discovering that the inclu- 
sion of Palestine in the independent area was not the High 
Commissioner’s intention when he wrote the letter on which 
the controversy turns. Surely, however, littera scripta 
manet (to quote Mr. Graves’s own quotation against him), and 
what matters is what the High Commissioner actually wrote 
(in faith of which the Arabs entered into an undertaking) 
rather than what he meant by writing (which they could 
only infer from the written word). Written contracts are 
worthless if the parties to them are to be their own inter- 
preters of disputed clauses, and Mr. Graves would have been 
on firmer ground if he had continued to admit the legal 
flaw (and the handle which it undoubtedly gives to Arab 
opposition) and had rested his case entirely on equity and 
common sense. 

After all, a doubtful legal point cannot determine the 
whole future of Palestine, though it may entitle the Arabs 
to obtain a settlement more in their favour than they might 
have done if the British Government had not fallen into this 
unfortunate ambiguity. Greater issues, however, are at 
stake. On his opening page, Mr. Graves is inclined to 
polarize these issues into Past (“The Holy Land”’) versus 
Present (“ Palestine an Arab Province’’); though on the 
next page he rather slyly weights the scale of the Past by 
casting into it the very present strategical interests of the 
British Empire. But does Zionism really represent the Past 
except in a superficial sense? When one reads Mr. Graves’s 
vivid description of the contrast between the old-fashioned 
Jewish community, half learned and half mendicant, of 







Jerusalem and the new Zionist immigrants from Eastern 
Europe, one sees Zionism rather as one embodiment among 
many of the contemporary social and political movements in 
that European world from which the Zionists actually come. 
He is particularly interesting when he emphasizes the 
“Nordic” physique and colouring of many Zionists from 
Poland and Russia, and suggests that this heightens the 
sense of their alienness among the racially different indi- 
genous population. But if Zionism is not so much a resur- 
rection of Judah and Israel on their ancestral soil as an 
expansion of Europe (through European-Jewish agency) into 
an underdeveloped “new country,” the National Movement 
among the local Arabs, by which Zionism is being opposed, 
can equally be traced to a European origin. In other words, 
the conflict in Palestine is not really between Past and 
Present, but between two rival claims to the same territory 
based on different interpretations of the present, but in both 
cases non-Palestinian, conception of European Nationalism. 
We are faced in Palestine by the situation that has resulted 
so disastrously in neighbouring Near Eastern countries like 
Anatolia and Macedonia, and it remains to be seen whether 
in this instance disaster can be averted by the controlling 
hand of an experienced and disinterested mandatory Power. 

Many of Mr. Graves’s readers may be less hopeful than 
he is, but they would find it difficult to be more fair. The 
justice which he does to the Arab grievances, his defence 
of the post-war Zionist immigrants against reckless accusa- 
tions of Bolshevism, his praise for the German Templar 
Colonists, and his summing up in favour of the Rutenberg 
Concession are examples of an attitude of mind which is 
the only hope of salvation for the Near and Middle East. 


Arnotp J. ToyNBEE. 


Td d€ OnAv Exec pev, GAX’ axvpor. 


Woman: a Vindication. By ANTHONY LuDovicI. (Con- 
stable. 12s.) 

Feminism in Greek Literature. By F. A. WRIGHT. (Rout- 
ledge. 6s.) 


Some Victorian Women. By HArry Furniss. (Lane. 12s. 6d.) 


“Woman: a VinpicaTion.” The title in itself postulated that 
woman stood in need of vindication, of defence, and I opened 
the book with some curiosity and not a little cynicism as to 
how the author, a man, would undertake the task. First 
of all I read the preface, and therein I learnt that, unlike 
many who had written on the subject of Woman, Mr. 
Ludovici had been “ animated by no bitterness and by none 
of those unhappy experiences which often warp judgment 
and impair vision’; and I learnt, further, to expect a sym- 
pathetic and even, rather to my surprise, a subjective study, 
since the author, “ having not a little of the woman in me,” 
had “through the usual channels of introspection been able 
to supplement my objective studies with a good deal of 
subjective information.” I found myself, therefore, 
instructed at the outset to cancel at least two out of several 
possible prejudices. In the preface, too, I found a definition, 
scarcely epigrammatic but sufficiently concise, of the lines 
upon which I might expect the vindication to run: “a 
creature whose worst can, on final analysis, be shown to be 
only the outcome of her best and most vital qualities, turned 
to evil by maladaptation, and whose best is but the normal 
and effortless expression of her natural endowments.” 
Maladaptation. That word was to give me the keynote 
of Mr. Ludovici’s book. His vindication of woman, if I may 
presume to condense into a phrase what he has not thought 
368 pages too excessive to expound, is that woman 
endeavours to adapt herself to functions other than those 
ordained for her by nature, partly owing to modern condi- 
tions, and partly to the degeneration of the male qualities in 
man (and of the male qualities, the eagerness and enthu- 
siasm in the dilation of the nostril, the fire in the eye, 
the voluptuousness and the fullness of the mouth, the pure 
breath, the exuberance, the sexual potency, and the tense 
passion, Mr, Ludovici has the keenest appreciation). It 
follows, logically, that Mr. Ludovici will admit only one 
aim for women, fertilization ; and only one function, mother- 
hood. In respect of the former, he is prepared to excuse the 
classic faults of woman, her duplicity, her vanity, her love 
of power, even her infidelities ; he goes, indeed, so far as 
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to say that to make woman upright and honest would be to 
attack the most vital impulse within her, and that her 
tendency to deception is a constant and life-promoting 
instinct. In respect of her one function—motherhood—he is 
more elusive. With the mere economic problem he does 
not condescend to deal. Nor does he deal with the problem 
of the woman’s health inseparable from the incessant child- 
bearing he advocates, but this evasion perhaps may be attri- 
buted to his estimate of the “slight performance of child- 
birth” and his reiterated opinion that healthy women enjoy 
every moment of motherhood. Here Mr. Ludovici’s sub- 
jective information seems temporarily to have failed him. 

Nevertheless, it is interesting to extract such modicum 
of truth as it may contain from this book, with its affecta- 
tion of pseudo-scientific terms, its tabulations, and its ill- 
temper. What, in fine, is one’s considered attitude 
towards the effort of women to adapt themselves to modern 
conditions? Are there, indeed, such things as modern con- 
ditions, or are there only natural, permanent, biological 
conditions? Is it, or is it not, possible for civilization to 
defeat Nature? Is it really less natural to us to walk down 
Piccadilly fully clothed than to walk down Piccadilly naked ? 
And if civilization has so far triumphed over Nature as 
to persuade our preferences towards our existing system of 
raiment, is it not also possible for civilization so to modify 
the instincts of certain women—not of all, be it noted—or, 
at least, so to modify our conception of what is admissible for 
women, as to fit them for competition in the affairs of men 
rather than for restriction to those functions to which 
Nature and Mr. Ludovici would limit them? 

In a sense, the analogy, like most analogies, is mis- 
leading, for, whereas clothes are but a convention, women’s 
instincts are fundamental; they are life itself; and one 
cannot quarrel with the truism that the women who would 
play Tom Tiddler’s Ground with men must be the women who, 
to start with, are“in a greater or a less degree deficient in 
those instincts. Only as she departs from her strict 
femininity—and I am speaking throughout of femininity 
of mind, not of manners, gait, speech, or dress—can woman 
compete with men in art, politics, literature, or social 
energy. Mr. Ludovici makes the incontrovertible point that 
men are, as he calls it, positive to society, taking sex in 
their stride, women positive to sex only; or, as he puts it 
in another place, “man includes woman, woman does not 
include man.” For woman to enter the competition, there- 
fore, she must discard, not sex, but the obsession of sex ; and 
here I would advance the theory that in order to rid herself 
of this obsession it is imperative that the celibate woman 
should enjoy the same sexual liberty as the celibate man, 
for I question very sharply whether this much-insisted- 
upon sex preoccupation, conscious or subconscious, in the 
virgin woman is not equalled by a parallel torment in the 
virgin man. The average man, however, finds his natural 
outlet when he wants it, but the unfortunate spinster, under 
our present ideas of propriety, is condemned to chastity, 
with its attendant dissatisfaction, and its reaction upon 
health, intellect, and temper. 

The solution probably lies in the quite simple compromise 
by which the feminine women will always stick to her cradle, 
while her sister ranges over freer and wider fields, and thus 
the balance, after a period of unrest, violence, and exag- 
geration, will steady itself to a true adjustment, and our 
descendants may well marvel that we made so great a 
pother about the matter. 

I have left myself no opportunity to speak of Mr. 
Wright’s “ Feminism in Greek Literature,” which, with its 
generous quotations from the early authors, makes interest- 
ing reading with Mr. Ludovici’s book, or of Mr. Harry 
Farniss’s “ Some Victorian Womén,” illustrated by the not 
too unkindly pen of the caricaturist author. 


V. Sackvi1LLE-WEsr. 


JULIUS CAESAR. 


The Roman Republic and the Founder of the Empire. By 
T. Rick Hotmes. Three vols. (Oxford : Clarendon Press. 
£3 3s.) 

Tue last years of the Roman Republic, when the death-throes 

of expiring oligarchy were convulsing the Mediterranean 

world, have always been the most familiar period in the 
history of antiquity. The mass of contemporary evidence 


which survives, and above all the “Correspondence of 
Cicero,” gives us a knowledge of the time that is unique until 
records grow to unmanageable bulk with the invention of 
printing. Thanks to the works of Cicero and Cesar, they 
and their contemporaries are not dumb figures moving on a 
darkened stage, but live human beings seen in the light 
of day, each with a character and individuality of his own. 
But the amount of energy which scholars (and others) have 
expended on these years is not justified by the fullness of the 
evidence alone: however much, or little, could be said about 
the Ciceronian age,the time would claim attention none the 
less as a crisis of first importance in the history of the world. 
Rome still had to approach the task of spreading her own 
culture and what was best in that of Greece over Western 
Europe and the Mediterranean ; and Rome was in danger of 
collapse. Already, at the end of the Third Punic War, it was 
clear that trouble lay ahead; the senatorial aristocracy, 
under whose guidance Rome had won the headship of the 
Mediterranean world, showed signs of incompetence and 
corruption. At home, class divisions were developing in a 
body politic which hitherto had been solid. In Italy a policy 
of misguided selfishness was laying dangerous stress on the 
distinction between Roman citizens and their less privileged 
allies, through whose help Rome had not only emerged 
unscathed from the great wars against Carthage and the 
Powers of the Eastern Mediterranean, but had won an 
empire in the process. And in the. provinces the natives 
were left without protection or remedy against governors 
who looked upon their commands only as a unique opportu- 
nity for military glory and pecuniary profit to themselves. 

The thread which runs through Roman history during 
the hundred years leading up to the tr:umphant reformation 
of the Emperor Augustus is to be found in the succession of 
three great attempts, each on its own peculiar lines, to free 
the State of the governmental inefficiency which was at the 


_ root of these abuses. First came the Gracchi, who in their 


attack on the special problems they had to face implied a 
design to transfer power from the Senate to the Roman 
people and give Rome what Rome was destined never to 
ecquire—democracy. The design inevitably failed. In a 
State with territory as large as Rome’s, democracy—even in 
the restricted sense the word conveys to-day—was impossible 
without representation ; and to the ancient world the idea of 
representative government was quite unfamiliar and, indeed, 
scarcely known. The murder of Gaius Gracchus was followed 
by forty years of deepening chaos—years which held a lesson 
that was lost on the reformer, if reformer he should be 
called, who next emerged. This was the dictator Sulla, 
whose policy of mere reaction, violent and undisguised, met 
the fate of every policy framed in blind indifference to the 
facts of the surrounding situation; within a decade of its 
enactment the Sullan constitution was no more than an 
unpleasant memory. Finally, when Sulla’s refurbished 
oligarchy had failed as ignominiously as the tentative 
gropings after a democratic system which the Gracchi for 
a moment had essayed, events began to flow fast in the 
direction of autocracy. The apppintment of Pompeius in 
67 B.c. to an unprecedented command against the corsairs of 
the Mediterranean was the first admission that the old 
machinery of government had broken down. Soon, with the 
advent of Julius Cesar to the Consulship in 59, more serious 
experiments in monarchy were set on foot; and their culmi- 
nation was reached in Cesar’s too brief dictatorships, which 
were cut short before he had done more than set his hand to 
the task of reconstruction. But the crime of the Ides of 
March—a disaster whose authors have not always received 
the condemnation they deserve—was less a mere accident of 
history than has sometimes been alleged. Julius, through 
his wanton readiness to cut the painter with the traditions 
and institutions of the past, had done at least something to 
bring upon himself the hatred in which he was held by his 
die-hard contemporaries ; and it was this lesson—that exist- 
ing forms must not be destroyed, but adapted to the new 
order—which Julius taught his heir, the Emperor Augustus. 
With the example of Julius before him Augustus could 
reorganize the State so successfully as to give it a new lease 
of life which ran for close on half a millennium. 

The title of Dr. Holmes’s latest work is perhaps the 
least happy thing about it. Though he calls it “ The Roman 
Republic,” after a brief introduction he confines himself 
entirely to a single period within this century of revolution 
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—the period which contains the political career of his hero 
Julius Cesar. As in his earlier books on Roman history, 
the author keeps his narrative free of distracting detail and 
reserves for copious appendices the treatment of special 
points. For scholars the latter will have the deeper interest. 
Dr. Holmes himself would be the foremost to deny that in 
every case he has said the final word; but here, as every- 
where, even on the rare occasions when he fails to convince, 
he gives a quite invaluable summary both of the evidence 
and of the modern criticism it has produced. To the general 
reader it is the narrative which will appeal—a narrative 
always good and often brilliant. As a history of Rome from 
the fall of the Sullan Constitution to the death of Julius 
Cresar we have here something better than the best that has 
been written in English hitherto. Its greatest strength, 
as we expect in a work by Dr. Holmes, is on the military side. 
In matters of military history Dr. Holmes has not spared 
himself, and in the third of the present volumes he gives 
the world a guide to the later campaigns of Cesar no less 
valuable than are his earlier publications for the story of 
the Gallic War. On the other hand, it must be admitted 
that some of the larger issues raised by politics in Rome 
deserve fuller treatment ihan they get. The theories put 
forward by Eduard Meyer in “Czsars Monarchie” would 
be the better for more detailed discussion—and correction ; 
and the development of Cesar’s outlook on the problems of 
his time might be sketched more firmly in the style of 
M. Gelzer’s “Cesar der Politiker und Staatsmann.” But 
Dr. Holmes’s method, as he explains at length (II., p. 71), is 
first to set down the facts. Then the facts are left to tell 
their tale for themselves; and under his manipulation the 
tale they tell is clear. To ask for more would be 
ungenerous ; for in “The Roman Republic” we have a work 
of which British scholarship will be proud—a work worthy 
to be set beside “ Cresar’s Conquest of Gaul” and “ Ancient 
Britain and the Invasions of Julius Cesar.” 


Houeu Last. 


FOUR IN HAND. 


The Secret Journal of Charles Dunbar. 
(Collins. 7s. 6d ) 
When Values Change. 

7s. 6d.) 
The Foolish Virgin. By Grorce VANE. (Lane. 7s. 6d.) 
The Justice-Clerk. By W. D. LyenLu. (Hodge. 7s. €d.) 


Cuartes Dunsar, a clergyman of forty, is a cross between 
the “I” of “The Roadmender”’ and the “I” of Miss Mae- 
naughtan’s “Lame Dog’s Diary ”—amiable, sentimental, 
reflective, quasi-philosophical. His parishioners provide 
him with far more excitement than most country parsons 
enjoy: Tom Rivers and Mr. Marlow both die while he is 
paying them an ordinary visit ; Miss Ridley summons him to 
a deathbed scene with her which he thoroughly enjoys ; and 
a maiden lady talks about little Téodore (sic) in a way which 
suggests that it was really by a method less respectable than 
adoption that, while nursing in France, she acquired him. 
Nevertheless, Charles is discontented; so he falls passion- 
ately in love with a grass-widow. This, the central incident, 
is oddly withheld until two-thirds of the discursive and 
décousu narrative are over. It ends tragically—but not too 
tragically ; we take Charles’s death much as he took Miss 
Ridley’s. What is sadder is that the twice-widowed Aunt 
Evelina, who decorates the opening pages with some delight- 
fully silly chatter, never reappears :— 


By J. MACONECHY. 


By FRIDA SINCLAIR. (Hutchinson. 


“You remember your cousin Freda? . . . The one whose 
hair reached to her knees, at least, so she said, though the 
real question is, of course, where did it start from? ”’ 

‘* Men may be stupid—as an Archdeacon’s widow, far be 
it from me to say they are not—~but.. .” 

“* Yes, Charles, I have often thought of marrying again. 
. . . But then—three—should I feel, perhaps, speaking 
religiously, just a tiny weeny bit Triune?”’ 

Tt does not, in the case of “‘ When Values Change,” seem 
unfair to accept the publisher’s statement that the author's 
aim is a “ study of a married couple’s clash of temperaments.” 
But to write a study which shall be at all convincing, or even 
interesting, it is necessary to have a keen insight, whether 
obtained by observation or imagination, into states of mind ; 
this insight Miss Sinclair lacks; she is consistently super- 


ficial. Her characters are therefore dummies; only the 
abominably treated wife, Francesca, occasionally comes to 
life. Peter, the husband, is constructed on the whimsical- 
unreliable-charming-Irishman formula; Loulou (for, of 
course, the temperamental clash is triangular) is alternately 
childlike and elfish. The plot is equally unreal: Francesca 
arrives at the nursing home in France, where Peter is lying 
unconscious as the result of an accident, and nobly sum- 
mons Loulou, for whom he asks in delirium. So far, so 
good. But on his recovery—which is complete enough to 
enable him to spend whole days picnicking alone with Loulou 
—Francesca’s presence in the house is kept from him. We 
should love to have heard the comments of the nurses. This 
highly improbable situation could only have been carried off 
by a writer of considerable gifts, and such a writer would 
almost certainly have devised one more probable. All the 
same, the book is not wholly bad; the chapter describing 
Francesca’s conduct when left in the deserted Home is very 
well done. Here no attempt has been made at subjective 
treatment ; Miss Sinclair has accepted the present limita- 
tions of her talent, and been successful within them. On 
this chapter a hope for her future may be based, in spite 
of her crime in adding one more to the French curés of 
English and American fiction—sugary, persistently serene, 
and incredibly benign. 

“The Foolish Virgin ” isnot at all good of its kind, and 
it is a very silly kind. »Miss Olive Wadsley might have got 
the Portuguese titles all wrong, but what palpitating stuff 
she would have made of this material! A young English 
diplomat in Lisbon falls in love with, and successfully woos, 
a young girl, half English, half Portuguese; and is mean- 
while pestered by passionate and anonymous letters, cul- 
minating in a nocturnal visit from their enamoured writer. 
The whole thing (and there is more than we have told) is 
unspeakably insipid ; and the author’s lack of sophistication 
is only occasionally entertaining. 

“The Justice-Clerk” is an agreeable, well-written, 
quick-moving adventure story. The setting is Edinburgh in 
1794, when the “ Friends of the People ” fought the “ Friends 
of the Constitution” in theatre and street, while plot and 
counterplot were hatched in back alleys. The connection 
between these two activities (Mr. Lyell explains in a fore- 
word that his is a “conscientiously inaccurate account of 
things that might have happened ”’) and the part played by 
certain officers of the law is presented with the minimum of 
sentiment and a bearable amount of Scots dialect, in a series 
of vivid and lively scenes. The way in which the per- 
sons are portrayed clearly and precisely, without the action 
being noticeably delayed, is admirable. The Justice-Clerk 
is a racy, Stevensonian character of whom we became rather 
fond; the fondness of his creator for him shows itself, in 
the domestic scenes, in sentiment disguised as facetiousness ; 
but this only rarely. The book is highly recommended to the 
young of both sexes, and to those whose stock of detective 
stories has run (as it frequently does) desperately low; it 
is not a detective story, but, taken fast, is a good substitute. 


E. B. C. Jones. 


SHAKESPEARE PROBLEMS. 


‘“Hamlet” Once More. By J. M. Roserrson. (Cobden- 


Sanderson. 7s. 6d.) 
fhe Authorship of ‘‘ Julius Cesar.” By WILLIAM WELLS, 
(Routledge. 7s. 6d.) 


Tue study of Shakespeare leads us into all sorts of prob- 
lems. The text of the plays was gathered in several ways, and 
the extant copies show startling differences, which may be 
due to actors, pirate publishers, or Shakespeare’s second 
thoughts. Then we have to consider the differences between 
the Elizabethan taste and our own, the desire, for instance, 
for savagery which could tolerate such a collection of horrors 
as “Titus Andronicus,” and the much bolder expression of 
primitive emotions which sentimentalism has now draped. 
Shakespeare pretty evidently made concessions to win the 
applause of the groundlings which his better judgment could 
hardly approve. And, above all, he was an adapter of other 
men’s plays, and wrote them up without always taking the 
trouble to make his new arrangement free of irrelevance or 
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inconsistency. He made wonderful patterns of an irregular 
sort, and took so little care of his work once done that he 
allowed inferior hands to add to it. We simply cannot sup- 
pose that some lines in his greatest plays are his. He was 
a supreme artist when he chose ; but he did not always choose 
to exert himself. All these considerations make apprecia- 
tion of his plays very difficult, and have led to a host of 
theories and surmises. No critic has a leading position as 
an interpreter, but Mr. A. C. Bradley comes nearest to, and 
deserves, that distinction. 

Mr. Robertson, an old Shakespearian hand, continues 
in his “‘ Hamlet’ Once More” work which he began as early 
as 1885. A large portion of the book is acrid and repetitive 
polemic against Mr. Clutton-Brock, which might make an 
article, but hardly seems worth production in book form. 
Readers even of the intelligent sort are weary by this time of 
controversy about “ Hamlet,” and may well prefer a per- 
sonal view free from attacks on others. We have not got 
the old play on which “Hamlet” was founded, but it is 
generally agreed that it was written by Kyd, a specialist in 
revenge and violence ; and there is a German play that tells 
the same story, which critics ought not to neglect. ‘“ Ham- 
let,” Mr. Robertson argues, is incoherent as a play, because 
Shakespeare retained features of the old drama he worked on, 
tolerating irrelevance and inadequate explanation. This 
we believe to be the true account of the matter. The diffi- 
culty is in supposing that so great a genius was willing, or 
compelled, to accept crudities inconsistent with his revised 
scheme. But we cannot forget the ending he tolerated in 
“ Measure for Measure.” Mr. Robertson has. been miscon- 
ceived, like Cordelia, and is so angry that he makes much of 
differences which in some cases seem trivial, and revels in ex- 
posing Mr. Clutton-Brock’s contradictions. It is no crime not 
to know that you have been anticipated in a view, and wide 
reading in the “Hamlet” dossier—we have tried it—is 
largely a waste of time. A consensus of opinion is not likely, 
and impressionism will always flourish. Mr. Robertson 
indulges in it when he imagines a Shakespeare who would 
never have left home, or written a line, if his father had 
prospered! We notice that even scientific criticism is not 
fixed, for Mr. Robertson now describes one of his earlier 
views as “untenable.” His generalization about mental 
disorder and tragedy, if substantially old, is contradicted 
by the “ Ajax” of Sophocles and the “ Hercules Furens ” of 
Euripides. The trend of critical opinion to-day is a reaction 
against the dogma that Shakespeare was always perfect in 
the plotting and style of his dramas. ‘“ Hamlet” is not the 
well-made play of modern craftsmen ; but it is so much more 
they could never achieve, and always a “ best-looker,” if we 
may coin the phrase. Did not a famous Victorian statesman 
regret leaving before the end, because he was anxious to know 
what would happen? 

“Julius Cesar” is closely linked with “Hamlet,” and 
was printed first in 1623, but a reference by Weever takes 
it back to 1599. Like “Hamlet,” it is a puzzle, and fair 
game for Mr. Wells. Shakespeare’s references to Cesar 
show that he was particularly interested in him; yet here 
he has made a caricature of his greatness, adding deficiencies 
for which he had no authority. Here, too, his style is 
unusually clear and simple for a late play. He had Plutarch 
to use, and we know of other plays on the subject, one of 
which Mr. Wells should not call “ Cesaris interfecti.” The 
deduction is reasonable that once again the dramatist was 
writing up old matter, and the style and metre of “ Julius 
Cesar,” as Prof. Herford says, “are compatible enough 
with the date of ‘Henry V.,’” the earlier form of which is as 
old as 1599. Mr. Wells wants us to recognize in the play 
Marlowe and Beaumont, especially the second, for whom he 
produces a remarkable series of ‘parallels; and he only 
allows Shakespeare fifty-soven lines in the opening scene! 
If Shakespeare’s part was as small as this, how came his 
associates to print the play as his in the “First Folio”? It 
is possible that Beaumont, when Shakespeare was not avail- 
able, revised the play. Mr. Wells has missed Shakespearian 
parallels when producing some for his supposed authors, and 
he proffers some strange views and arguments. Elizabethans 
called themselves old in what we now regard as early man- 
hood, and Mr. Wells supposes that the poet’s own age would 
prevent him from making Cesar at fifty-five call the Senate 
“graybeards.” His traces of Marlowe are not decisive for 
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authorship, or for definite imitation at all in some instances. 
He is able to tell us what Shakespeare could hardly have 
avoided using, and to alter his text at random. He describes 
a compound adjective as a “ literary monstrosity,” a “ perver- 
sion,” and a “ vice,’’ which shows that he has something to 
learn about style. He has printed too hastily, and his con- 
fidence is greater than his judgment. 


VERNON RENDALL. 


ASPHODEL AND THE FIG-LEAF. 
The Poetical Works of Andrew Lang. Four vols. (Long- 


mans. 42s.) 


‘** Queens have died young and fair, 
Dust has closed Helen’s eye.’’ 


Dust also lies on the lips of the poet of Helen. To Andrew- 


Lang Greece was a fairyland and the daughter of Zeus a 
fairy princess. He describes her thus :— 
“And Helen came from forth her fragrant bower, 
The fairest lady of immortal line, 

Like morning when the rosy dawn doth flower.” 
Shakespeare, with the eager tongue of Troilus, celebrates 
her as— ; 

‘*a Grecian queen, whose youth and freshness 

Wrinkles Apollo’s and makes stale the morning.” 

A few scenes later we see the pretty butterfly herself, love- 
sick in Priam’s palace, and sighing, “O Cupid, Cupid, 
Cupid!” Diomed delivers sentence :— 

‘“* For every false drop in her bawdy veins 

A Grecian’s life hath sunk, for every scruple 

Of her contaminated carrion weight 

A Trojan hath been slain.’’ 
“But Helen was a princess and fair of face! Really this 
play is most unpleasant.” Andrew Lang explained things 


‘differently :— 


‘*TIn this story in rhyme of the fortunes of Helen, the 
not un-Homeric theory that she was an unwilling victim of 
the gods has been preferred.” 


And again, before Book IT. :— 


“The coming of Aphrodite, and how she told Helen that 
she must depart in company with Paris, but promised withal 
that Helen, having fallen into a deep sleep, should awake 
forgetful of her old lie and ignorant of her shame, and 
—— of those evil deeds that the goddess thrust upon 

er. 
And so Helen is neither a vision and a star like Marlowe’s 
Helena nor a beautiful animal like Marlowe’s Hero~- 
** So young, so gentle, and so debonair.”’ 

One remembers Tennyson’s final treatment of C{none and 
Lang’s translations of Theocritus: the Muses were shrouded 
in Victorian bridal veils. It is hard to forgive Medea her 
golden hair in “ The Life and Death of Jason’’; it is harder 
still to see Helen denied an immortal soul and the power of 
damning it. 

Possibly, many people do not know that Andrew Lang 
wrote “Helen of Troy,’’ an epic in six books; he lavished 
himself upon it. It is an asphodel poem, a poem of “ white- 
nights,” in Pater’s phrase—and a failure. He had read 
too widely and too well; he was steeped in Homer and the 
Anthology. And although “two minds shall run together, 
the English and the Greek,” yet like the loves of Marvell and 
his mistress they are so truly parallel that though infinite 
they never meet. Keats knew no Greek; Lang knew too 
much. He lacks the medieval power of delicate monotony in 
which William Morris excels; he has not Landor’s sense of 
Greek form; and Horace and Virgil are not his guides, as 
in the “classical” poems of Tennyson. It is doubtful 
whether this successful scholar, a brilliant writer of light 
verse, too Victorian and too versatile, even in the bed of 
Cleopatra could have raised up the ghost of an epic poem. 

Andrew Lang was a man beautiful and dignified to 
behold ; his verse in bazaar books and college magazines gave 
immediate pleasure, and now and again he struck a melan- 
choly note of real poetry. He is the afterglow of the 
Romantics, of Landor and Tennyson, of the Pre-Raphaelites ; 
the last chapter of the nineteenth century in which the 
hands of the prince and princess are joined together; he is 
the author of the “Orange Fairy Book,” of the sonnet on 
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the Odyssey, of ballads and ballades, of parody and trans- 
lation, of 
“St. Andrews by the northern sea, 
A haunted town it is to me,”’ 
and, best of all, of “Old Friends.” 

The four volumes of his poetical works stand on the 
shelf beside Austin Dobson, “ Underwoods”’ and “The Reed 
of Pan,” William Watson, Theodore Watts-Dunton, and 
Alfred Tennyson. 


GEORGE RYLANDS. 


MR. CHESTERTON. 


The Innocence of G. K. Chesterton. 
(Palmer. 7s. 6d.) 


Styce 1900 Mr. Chesterton has written forty books, many 
prefaces, and a great many articles, not yet collected. He 
has in that time become a figure in the popular imagination 
and a subject of both true and apocryphal stories. His name 
is used often as an adjective, occasionally as a verb. It is, 
then, not surprising to find that a book has been written 
about him, particularly such a one as “this little essay on 
a great controversialist,” as Mr. Bullett calls his, for it is 
itself a book of controversy and mixes retort liberally with 
praise; “it aims at exposing Mr. Chesterton as well as at 
expounding him.” 

Mr. Bullett, in both his style and his manner of 
approaching a subject, is too like Mr. Chesterton to view 
him in relation to the world. He can only view the world 
in relation to Mr. Chesterton. This does not entirely vitiate 
his criticism, but it limits it severely. Tt limits him to 
saying, quite charmingly and succinctly, How well Mr. 
Chesterton says most things and how silly are a good many 
of the things he says. It is as if Mr. Chesterton, having 
rather drastically altered his opinions, were writing a playful 
recantation of his previous statements. Mr. Bullett steers 
very tactfully through the mazes of Mr. Chesterton’s religious 
pronouncements, but when it comes to a treatment of the 
opinions set forth in “The Superstition of Divorce” has 
great difficulty in keeping his temper; and one does not 
wonder. The book is one which shows Mr. Chesterton in 
what is perhaps his most irritating state of mind. He saw 
the problem, and with a scarcely laudable impetuosity fol- 
lowed the course which he had prescribed for himself in 
one of his early poems :— 


By GERALD BULLETT. 


‘Then waxed I like the wind because of this, 
And ran, like gospel and apocalypse, 
From door to door, with new“ anarchic lips, 
Crying the very blasphemy of bliss.” 

In this sort of argument Mr. Chesterton becomes as con- 
vincing and as hopeless as the man Mr. Bullett describes, 
“who believed that if we continue to burn the earth in the 
form of coal, and allow rain to fall into the resultant cavities, 
the solid world will be displaced by a liquid one.” 

For the rest, Mr. Bullett skims over the novels, deplor- 
ing their allegorical tags. “It is disconcerting,’ le 
remarks, “to watch an author append his allegory with 
the deliberation of one affixing a postage-stamp to a letter.” 
The poems receive a very sensible and adequate treatment. 
“ His is the poetry of enthusiasm, not of ecstasy ; his song 
is lusty, not lyrical”; and Mr. Bullett goes on to give 
examples of his pounding energy and dazzlingly brilliant 
imagery. Indeed, for a study of Mr. Chesterton the poetry 
is a very important factor. It explains a great many things 
in the prose that would otherwise be obscure. The extrava- 
gant “ Wild Knight,” a dramatic poem which gave its name 
to his first volume, throws a tremendous light on the later 
allegorical novels, and “ Lepanto,” aside from illumination, 
is one of the best things of its sort in modern literature. 

The only serious objection to Mr. Bullett’s book is the 
comparatively slight mention he gives to the literary criti- 
cism, for it is in this department of his work that Mr. 
Chesterton’s epigrammatic ease is more frequently felicitous, 
his remarks more amusing and penetrating. Discussing the 
traditional gloom of the Byronic school, he says, “ dark- 
ness with them was only too dense a purple.” He epitomizes 
Browning as one who tried to climb to heaven with a rope 
ladder. And again: “Swinburne was an inspired poet 
if there ever was one. But he could not imitate his own 


style. You never discover who is the inspired poet until 
the inspiration goes.” Mr. Chesterton may be most impor- 
tant to his age as a great controversialist, but “Twelve 
Types” and “The Victorian Age in Literature” are the 
books of his that will most probably be re-read. 


R. K. Woop. 





BOOKS IN BRIEF 


Queen Alexandra: a Study of Royalty. By W. R. H. 

TROWBRIDGE. With an Introduction by WALPURGA, LADY 
q.sx PaGeT. Second Edition. (Fisher Unwin. 10s.) 

Tuere is apparently a public for mild laudatory books 
about Royalties who are still with us, when they say nothing 
startling and confirm the pleasantness of that impression by 
a number of highly polished photographs. What, indeed, is 
there to be said about Queen Alexandra except that she is 
good, charming, and beautiful, and was born in the year 
1844? From Mr. Trowbridge’s many 1 ages we learn, indeed, 
that she has two faults: one, that she is vnpunctual, and, 
two, that she fidgets when she is sitting for her portrait. But 
both these imperfections are amply atoned for by the number 
of hospitals she has opened, and the number of lozenges she 
has put, with her own hands, into the mouths of consumptive 
girls, who have died, it is true, but have died with her name 
upon their lips. But if there is little about Queen 
Alexandra there is a good deal about the British public. 
Read, for example, the account of the Royal progress through 
the City on her first arrival in London. The arrangements 
broke down. The streets were strewn with shoes and crin- 
olines. The Royal carriage became isolated from the rest in 
a wedge of human beings. With her own hands the Princess 
‘* was seen to rescue the head of a youth which had got entan- 
gled in the wheels.’’ An apparently dead baby was held up 
by one woman ; another was hurled into a carriage for safety 
as the mother herself was swept to destruction. Even the 
poor inmates of Hanwell lunatic asylum were lined up to 
brandish flags and shout their ambiguous welcome. Whether 
these frenzies, repeated’ whenever a Princess passes or a 
King has appendicitis, are to the credit of the British pub- 
lic we may have our doubts. But Mr. Trowbridge has none. 


* * * 


Knowledge and Truth: an Epistemological Essay. By 

L. A. RErp. (Macmillan. 10s. 6d.) 

Tus book, by the Lecturer in Philosophy at Aberyst- 
wyth, gives a constructive criticism of recent philosophers’ 
theories of knowledge, truth and sense-experience. The 
views of Bradley, Alexander, the American New Realists, the 
American Critical Realists, Russell I. (‘‘ The Problems of 
Philosophy ’’), Russell II. (“‘ The Analysis of Mind ’’), Moore, 
Dawes Hicks, and Broad are summarized and criticized from 
the standpoint of Mr. Reid’s own theory. This is, in brief, 
that we cannot consider truth apart from knowledge: 
“truth is simply the quality of knowledge perfectly ful- 
filling its functions ” (p. 199). Truths are personal—Mr. 
Reid seems to imply that Pythagoras’s theorem actually em- 
bodies the fact that Pythagoras discovered it—and there is 
a final chapter on “ non-propositional truth,”’ i.e., the 
* truth ”’ of a picture or a poem. It is unfortunate that a 
professional philosopher should give his support to the use 
of the word “ true ’’ in this sense, for, whatever is the quality 
of a work of art, it certainly is not the same as that of the 
proposition ‘‘I had eggs for breakfast this morning,’’ and 
confusion can only result from using the word in the two 
senses. Indeed, Mr. Reid uses the fact that a work of art 
cannot be said to correspond to anything as an argument 
against the ‘‘ correspondence theory of truth.” 

Mr. Reid’s book is clearly written and most of the 
criticisms are sound. He seems, however, to misinterpret 
Dr. Moore’s theory of sense-data through not understanding 
that Dr. Moore is concerned with the analysis of propositions 
(such as “ This is a table’’) which are quite certainly true, 
and that the business of philosophy is to discover what these 
propositions mean. 

* * * 


The Diary of a Journalist. By Sir HENRY Lucy. 

(Murray. 12s.) 

As many people know, Sir Henry Lucy has a habit of 
making light, sprightly notes in a diary at the end of days 
filled delightfully full with lunch pagties, dinner parties, and 
sittings of the House of Commons. The present instalment, 
which reaches from June, 1910, to December, 1916, is very 
readable, very external, and very well written. In one of 
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the letters of compliment, which are included with a sim- 
plicity which disarms censure, Watts-Dunton speaks of 
“your incomparable style.’’ Indeed, it is a harder feat 
than can be guessed without experiment to talk on paper as 
one talks (if one is an accomplished man of the world) at 
luncheon. He has met everyone, as the saying is—Glad- 
stone and Mr. Conrad, Mr. Churchill and the Duke of 
Argyll. Mr. Conrad told him that ‘‘ The Nigger of the 
Narcissus ”’ is his favourite among his books. Lord Fisher 
wrote—but really, the reader will be well advised to seek 
out these bright passages for himself. 

* * * 


Hebridean Memories. By Seton Gorpon. (Cassell. 15s.) 


Mr. Gorpon has written good book about the Hebrides, 
its scenery, its human inhabitants, and its birds.” The best 
parts of it are those which are devoted to the birds. To the 
lover of birds who lives in the south of England, the Hebrides 
must appear something of a Paradise, for there he could find 
the hen harrier, the whooper swan, and the golden eagle, not 
to speak of the raven. And if he cannot go to the islands 
themselves, he can get something of their charm vicariously 
through Mr. Gordon’s pages. He will be helped by some 
extraordinarily beautiful photographs with which the book 
is illustrated. 





SCIENCE 


THUNDERSTORMS. 


Tue spells of fine, hot weather during an English 
summer are often apt to be spoilt by a rapid change to 
the unpleasant conditions of a thunderstorm. It may 
thus be of interest at this season of the year to inquire 
a little into the why and wherefore of these violent 
outbursts on the part of Nature. 


We notice that there are two chief types of . 


thunderstorms, viz., those bred by the hot weather in 
summer, and a less common type occurring more fre- 
quently in winter; the latter are associated with a 
violent and brief squall, which passes in a long and 
narrow line over large tracts of country. It is, how- 
ever, the first class which is more familiar to most 
people and which we shall now consider. 

In reviewing the most obvious conditions occurring 
in a thunderstorm, we find that it is practically always 
accompanied by a very dark cloud—which necessarily 
means thick cloud—so that its top reaches to great 
heights. Indeed, observations made from aeroplanes 
show that thunder and lightning hardly ever occur if 
the tops of the clouds do not reach a height of 10,000 ft. 
Usually the highest clouds of a storm reach much 
greater altitudes than this, some often rising to 
20,000 ft. Great depth of cloud is therefore one of the 
necessary conditions of thunder. 

Next, it is evident that thunder is almost always 
associated with heavy rain—and we must here digress a 
little to discuss the cause of rain, since we shall see 
later it is the heavy rain which is responsible for the 
electric display. All rain which falls has, of course, 
existed previously as water vapour in the air, and the 
sole cause of this water vapour changing to rain is a 
lowering of the temperature of the air. It is well 
known that warm air can hold much more water vapour 
than cold air, and if warm, moist air be cooled it must 
give up some of its water vapour. Everyone has seen 
examples of this when the outside of a glass containing 
cold liquid on a warm day becomes coated with drops of 
water. Further, most people will have noticed that a 
bicycle- or motor-pump becomes hot when used to com- 
press air. This is not entirely due to friction, but 
largely to the fact that if air be compressed its tempera- 
ture rises. Similarly, if air is expanded by having its 
pressure reduced it cools. Now, the higher we go in the 
atmosphere the lower becomes the pressure ; indeed, the 
mountaineer and the aviator measure their height by 
carrying a small aneroid to show the air-pressure. We 
can now see that if any large volume of air should rise 
quickly to a great height from near the ground it will 
find its pressure reduced, and therefore will expand and 
become cooler. lf the air were moist at the beginning it 


will probably now have to part with some of its water 
vapour, which will condense to form water droplets, and 
these may ultimately grow to form rain. 

This description of the origin of rain applies to 
almost all rainfall, but the question will naturally be 
asked why the air should rise at all. The answer is that 
there are probably several causes; but in the case of a 
thunderstorm the lower air has become too warm and 
moist. A toy fire-balloon rises because the air inside it is 
hetter, and so lighter, than the air outside. In the 
same way, any mass of warm air will tend to rise, but 
in most cases it will not rise very far, because, as before 
explained, in rising it will be cooled, and, after ascend- 
ing a certain distance, its temperature may be lowered 
so much that it is no longer warmer than the surround- 
ing air, when its upward journey will cease. We must, 
of course, remember that the air high up is generally 
colder than that low down; this natural change of 
temperature with height generally amounts to about 
6 degrees C. for every kilometre of height. On the 
other hand, dry air will cool about 10 degrees C. when 
it has risen a kilometre, so that dry air must be warmed 
4 degrees C. above its surroundings if it is to rise a 
kilometre high. Under such conditions little or no 
rainfall will ensue. Sometimes, however, the change of 
temperature with height is much greater than the 
normal, in which case the heated air will rise higher, 
and, if the change of air temperature with altitude is 
sufficiently great, the warmed air will continue to rise 
with great velocity to enormous heights. This repre- 
sents the condition to which the name “ unstable ’’ is 
applied, and, although such unstable conditions may 
persist for a time, when they do at last break down, they 
will do so with great violence. Another factor which 
affects these unstable conditions is the amount of water 
vapour in the air, which is greatest when the air is warm. 
When the air is warm and moist, the unstable conditions 
are reached sooner than with dry air. 

We may now begin to see something of the origin of 
a thunderstorm. It is essentially due to the very rapid 
up-current of moist warm air, rising in unstable condi- 
tions and therefore going to great heights, and causing 
heavy rain and very deep clouds. But why should 
thunderstorms occur on some hot days and not on 
others equally hot or hotter? The answer is to be found 
in the stability or instability of the atmosphere. By 
sending up an aeroplane with a thermometer, it can be 
discovered whether the atmosphere is unstable or not, 
and such observations have been of use in the forecasting 
of thunderstorms. 

We have shown that the type of weather in which 
thunderstorms are to be expected is that in which the 
lower air is unusually warm and moist. On most days 
the wind causes much mixing between the surface air 
and that above, but on calm airless days no such mixing 
takes place, and the surface air becomes excessively 
warm and moist, giving rise to.the oppressive feeling of 
thundery weather and also to the unstable conditions 
necessary for the formation of a thunderstorm. 

So far we have seen the origin of the thunder cloud 
and rain, but have not considered how the electric 
phenomena are produced. As a matter of fact there is 
some difference of opinion on this subject, but it is 
generally believed that the small electric charge which 
results when a drop of water breaks up is so multiplied 
in the splashing together of rain drops in the violent 
turmoil within a thundercloud that eventually enormous 
potentials are produced and a lightning flash occurs. 

Recently measurements have been made of the 
energy of lightning flashes. The results show that the 
current in an average lightning flash, if running con- 
tinuously and at the relatively minute voltages of an 
ordinary electric supply company, would light all the 
lamps of a large town. Or again, if one had to buy the 
equivalent of the energy of one lightning flash from the 
local electric supply company, they would charge about 
£500 per flash, or say, £100,000 for a moderate thunder- 
storm. This may give some idea of the order of the 
electrical energy of a thunderstorm, but the total energy, 
including that of the wind and rain, is, of course, far 
greater. 
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ANDREW MELROSE 


TWO DISTINCTIVE NOVELS. 
Second Large Edition. 


THE ASTONISHING 
ADVENTURE OF 
JANE SMITH 


By PATRICIA WENTWORTH, author of ‘“‘ A 
Marriage under the Terror.”’ Price 7S. 6d. net. 

The Daily Mail says: ‘‘ A capital story, and certain of 
success with the public. It is thrilling from cover to 
cover; the story is briskly told; the heroine is altogether 
charming, and is not a lay- figure but a creature of flesh 





and blood. One prediction can be ventured: no one 
will lay the book down.” 
The Daily Chronicle says: ‘‘ Jane Smith’s adventures 


are indeed astonishing. They are unusual too, and most 
exciting. There is a charming love- -story running 
through the book, and as Jane is a very delightful person 
- +» We can only wish her adventures had been twice as 
long.” 





Third Large Edition. 


THE FOG 


By WILLIAM DUDLEY PELLEY. 440 pp. 
Crown 8vo. Price 78. 6d. net. 

The Glasgow Herald says: This is a remarkable 
novel . . . written with tremendous zest from first-hand 
observation of life. . . and even the characters that are 
caricatures impress themselves upon the mind by the sheer 
force of their presentation.” 

Cassell’s Weekly says: ‘‘ It is breathlessly and splen- 
didly interesting from the first page to the last.” 


London: ANDREW MELROSE (LTD.). 
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WHERE TRADITIONS LINGER 


Being Rambles Through Remote England. 


By ALLAN FEA. 


Author of “Quiet Roads and Sleepy Villages.” 
Demy 8vo. Price 12/6 net. 


Graphic.—‘ Mr. Fea, who has a fine eye for the picturesque 
past, takes us through South-West Middlesex, Berks, Hants, 
Wilts, Dorset, and Oxford, discovering, with the aid of thirty- 
three illustrations many ‘charming old things unsuspected by 
the ordinary traveller.” 

Daily Mail.—* It is a charming book for a holiday, and is 
written with a love for the ancient beauty of England which 
kindles the heart.” 








NEW NOVELS 


Price 7/6 each. 
3rd ENORMOUS IMPRESSION, 


THE DESERT HEALER 


By E. M. HULL. 
Author of “ The Sheik,” etc. 








A REMARKABLE NOVEL. 


WITHIN THESE WALLS 
By RUPERT HUGHES. 


Author of “Souls for Sale,” etc. 


“Within These Walls” is a beautiful book, a terrible book, 
an extraordinary book. 














SPECIAL LICENCE 


By FRANK ene “ahaprsagy 
Author of “Threads,” & 


Daily Graphic. —‘* Provokes chuckle Bony = at its 
unexpectedness.” 

Morning eee —‘ Mr. Frank Stayton is out for fun and gives 
it generously ...the story would make an engaging light 
comedy.” 

Sunday Times.—* It has brilliant dialogue, amusing situa- 
tions, and a character in Lady ew which every actress in 
London would give her soul to play.” 








_ JOSH JENNINGS AT LUXOR. 
By R. W. CAMPBELL. 


Author of “ Private Spud Tamson,” &c- 
Daily Chronicle.—‘‘ A racy holiday yarn.” 


Glasgow Herald.—‘ The author has a keen sense of humour, 
and Josh Jennings is a fine example of it.” 





A FRANK FIRST NOVEL. 


THE CODE OF THE KARSTENS 
By HENRY WALSWORTH KINNEY 


Mr. Kinney’s striking and honest story of a man’s way with 
women is being widely read on account of its unusually keen 
understanding of life, profound insight, and astonishing 
frankness. 

Times Literary Supplement.—‘ An extremely able book.” 

Sunday Times.—“ A very brilliant book which must arouse 
wide discussion.” 

Two novels in great demand are “Should She Have 
Spoken?” by Lady Angela Forbes, and “‘ The Whispering Bird,” 
by Traill Stevenson, which has been described as the best 
mystery story of the year. 


EVELEIGH NASH & GRAYSON, LTD., 
148, Strand, London. 
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The ordinary lightning flash is analogous to the 
spark from an electric machine in a laboratory, and the 
thunder corresponds to the spark’s small crack, the noise 
in both cases being due to the expansion of the air in the 
track of the spark, when it is suddenly heated by the dis- 
charge. There is, however, another form of lightning 
which is rare, but whose existence seems well established 
and is entirely different. In this case the lightning 
consists of an incandescent ball some foot or so in 
diameter, which often moves slowly for some distance, 
and may exist for a moderate time before it finally ends 
in a most violent explosion. This is the so-called 
‘ globular ”’ lightning, but at present nothing is known 
of its nature or character. 

Such, briefly, is the nature of a summer thunder- 
storm. Of the other types of storms we have said 
nothing ; they are also caused by violent up-currents of 
air owing to unstable conditions in the atmosphere, 
though these are brought about in other ways which 
space prevents us from going into here. 


A. M. Dosson. 





THE PUBLISHERS’ TABLE 


THe annual volume of the Walpole Society for 1924 is to 
be “The Court Masques of Inigo Jones.” The architect 
designed scenes and costumes for masques performed at the 
Court of James I. and Charles I., and the majority of these 
drawings are in the possession of the Duke of Devonshire. 
Fifty reproductions from the collection at Chatsworth will 
appear in the forthcoming book ; to which will be added a 
study of Jacobean and Caroline masques, and a catalogue 
raisonné, by Mr. C. F. Bell, of Jones’s designs. 
be had of Mr. H. M. Hake, British Museum, W.C. 1. 

* * * 

Mr. R. CospEN-SANDERSON will probably publish during 
the ensuing season “A Song. to David,” by Christopher 
Smart, together with such other writings of that eccentric 
author as show traces of the same inspiration. The selection 
will be accompanied by an introduction and notes. 

* - * 

“ VoyaGine,” a record of some ten months passed about 
Cape Horn and Patagonia, is announced by Messrs. Putnam 
for publication this autumn. The author is Mr. Rockwell 
Kent, who illustrates his text with numerous drawings. 

* * * 

In September Messrs. Nelson will bring out “The Last 
Secrets: the Final Mysteries of Exploration,” by Mr. John 
Buchan ; and, the month following, “ A History of English 
Literature,” edited by the same writer, and containing an 
introduction by Sir Henry Newbolt. 

* * * 


A new “ fantastica” by Mr. Ronald Firbank is ready 
for the press, and will be issued by Messrs. Elkin Mathews. 
* * * 


Mr. J. A. Venn’s “Foundations of Agricultural 
Kconomics” is promised for October by the Cambridge 
University Press. The purpose of the work is to set forth 
the “origin and incidence of the numerous economic prob- 
lems which affect the agricultural community,” and it is 
intended not only for the agriculturist but also for the town- 
dweller. Maps and plates are included. 

* * * 


A NEw book-list from Messrs. Heffer, Cambridge, besides 
providing a numerous choice of biographies and other general 
literature, is distinguished by its inclusion of some modern 
manuscript, including two collections of autograph poems 
by Mr. Ralph Hodgson, which belonged to Lovat Fraser. 
To his many subject-catalogues Mr. Francis Edwards adds 
“Shipping, Seamanship, Shipwrecks, and Whaling,” and 
“Indian Empire.” 

* * * 

By an error we stated in this column that the new 
edition of “ Valour and Vision” compiled by Miss Jacqueline 
T. Trotter will be published by Mr. Lee Warner. The pub- 
lishers will be Messrs. Martin Hopkinson & Company, Ltd., 
of which firm Mr. Lee Warner is a director. 


Details may ~- 


THE WEEK’S BOOKS 


Asterisks are used to indicate those books which are considered 
to be most interesting to the general reader. Publishers named in 
parentheses are the London firms from whom books published in the 
country or abroad may be obtained. 


PHILOSOPHY. 
BRUCE (J. Percy). Chu Hsi and his Masters: an Introduction to the 
Sung School of Chinese Philosophy. Probsthain, 24/-. 
CHETTY (D. Gopaul). New Light upon Indian Philosophy ; or, 
Swedenborg ona Saiva Siddhantea. Dent, 
RADHAKRISHNAN (8.). Indian Philosophy. oi. I. Allen & Unwin, 
*RIGNANO (Eugenio). The Psychology of Reasoning. Tr. by Winifred 
Holl. Kegan Paul, 14/- 
ROGERS (Arthur Kenyon). What is Truth? An Essay in the Theory 
of Knowledge. Yale Univ. Press (Milford), 10/6. 
SINCLAIR (Upton). The Book of Life. Allen & Unwin, 7/6. 
THRESHOLD (THE). By M. W. A. Constable, 6/-. 
TRETHEWY (A. W.). The ‘“ Controls” of Stainton Moses. Il. 
Hurst & Blackett, 12/6. 
' RELIGION. 
BINNS (Leonard Elliott). Erasmus the Reformer, a Study in Restate- 
ment: Hulsean Lectures. Methuen, 5/-. 
GREY BOOK PAMPHLETS. 1. Principles of Prayer-Book Revision.— 
2. The Sacrifice of the Communion. Milford, 2d. each. 
PRIOR (Aaron, J.). Man the Mystical-Multiplex; or, Fra 
Nature’s Films. Riverside Printing Works, 32, 


E.C. 4, 3/-. 

SMELLIE (Alex.). His Glory. Melrose, 2/6. 

YOUNGHUSBAND (Sir Francis). Excellence-Worship: the Layman’s 
Part. Selwyn & Blount, 2/-. 


SOCIOLOGY, ECONOMICS, POLITICS. 
a a (Roy F.). Co-operative Banking: a Credit Union 
ook. Macmillan, 14/-. 
BURIT (Philip). The Principal Factors in Freight Train Operating. 
Allen & Unwin, 
The Problem of Armaments: a Book for 
Every Citizen. Macmillan, 6 


6. 
— _ (Arthur aay). 
FUJISAWA (Rikitaro). The Recent Aims and Political Development 
of Japan. Yale Univ. Press (Milford), 10/6. 
GEORGE (M. D.). English Social Life in the Eighteenth Century, 
illustrated from Contemporary Sources. Sheldon Press, 3/6. 
GHOSHAL (U.). A History of Hindu Political Theories. Milford, 


GODbEN (G. M.). Mussolini: the Birth of the New Democracy. 
Burns & Oates, 3/6. 

HIRST (Francis W.). Trade, Expenditure, Taxation, and Money: 
Lectures in South Africa. Johannesburg, Council of Education 
(Longmans), 3/-. 

*KEEN (F. N.). Towards International Justice : Essays on Inter- 
national Organization and the 7 oo of Nations. Introd. by 
Gilbert Murray. Allen & Unwin, 7/6. 

KORFF (Baron Sergius A.). Autocracy and Revolution in Russia. 
Macmillan, 6/-. 

LEAGUE OF NATIONS. Les Origines et l’Giuvre de la Société des 
Nations. Vol. I. Publié par Rask-Orstedfonden sous la direction 
le P. Munch. Gyldendal, 42/-. 

a Study in Com- 


ents from 
leet Lane, 


d 

OESTERLEY (Dr. W. O. E.). The Sacred Dance: 
parative Folk-lore. Cambridge Univ. Press, 8/6. 

PLUMB (Glenn E.) and ROYLANCE (W. ~., ” Industrial Democracy : 
@ Plan for its Achievement. New York, W. Huebsch, $2. 

*POR - Fascism. Tr. by E. Pe nn Labour Publishing 


Co., 7/6. 
RAILWAYS. Labour and A an on the Railways. Labour Publish- 
in, paper 1/-, cl. 2/6. 
The Author, 28, Queensborough 


ROU Ceette 
Terrace, W. 

RUHR. Right and Wrong in the Ruhr Valley: a Study of the Legal 

Aspect. British Periodicals, 1/-. 

RYTOUN (A. B.). A Modest Proposal to the Public of Eutopia. 
C. North, Blackheath Press, §.E. 3, 6d. 

SOUTHARD (E. E.) and JARRETT (Mary C.). The Kingdom of Evils: 
Psychiatric Social Work. Allen & Unwin, 24/- 

TILLETT (Ben), CREECH-JONES (A.), and WARREN (S8.). The Ruhr: 
Report of a Deputation. Labour Publishing Co., 9d 

WAGES. Wage Changes in Various Countries, 1914-22. Geneva, 
a Labour Office (J. E. Herbert, 26, Buckingham Gate, 


)» 
WHITLEY COUNCILS. Report on the Establishment and Progress 
of Joint Industrial Councils. Stationery Office, 5/-. 


EDUCATION. 
*ALBERT (E.). A History of English Literature : 
Book for Senior Classes. Harrap, 6/-. 
DRAPER (William H.). Universit; Extension : @ Survey of Fifty 
Years, 1873-1923. Pm ig Univ. Press, 3/6. 
FROUDE (J. A.). —- Seamen in the Sixteenth Century. Ed. 
oy Ashisy Froude (Class-Books of English Literature). Longmans, 


GERMANY. Newer Adult Education in Symang. 
Adult Education, 13, John St., W.C. 2, 

INDIA. Bureau of Education : Suseakitel Reports. 1l. Rural School 
Teachers in the United States. By H. G. Wyatt. S8annas.—12. 
Grants-in-Aid to Schools in British ‘inaia. Ed. "te J. A. Richey. 
ldannas. Calcutta, Govt. Printing O: 

KLINGHARDT (H.) and FOURMESTRAUX (M. de). 
tion Exercises. Tr. by M. L. Barker. Cambridge, Heffer (Simpkin 
& Marshall), 7/6. 

MCMURRY (Oscar L.) GERS (G. W.), and McMURRY (C. A.). 
Teaching o of tabasintel i Arts in the Elementary Schools. Il. Mac- 
millan, 


— in Paris. 


a Practical Text- 


World Assoc. for 
French Intona- 


ROGERS i L.) and HARLEY (T. R.). amg Home Life and 
Religion: a Reader. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 6/-. 

—— (Frederick Wm.). The New ——_ in Europe: an 
count of Recent Fundamental Changes. Routledge, 12/6. 
*ROWNTRED (Arnold 8.).. Woodbrooke : 7 History and Aims. Pors. 

Friends’ Bookshop, 1/6. 


NATURAL HISTORY. 
*GORDON (Seton). Hebridean Memories. 99 il. Cassell, me. 
QUIROGA (Horacio). South American Jungle Tales. Tr. by A 
ston. Il. by A. L. Ripley. Methuen, 6/- 
THOMSON (Prof, J. Arthur). The New Natural History : 
Lecture. Milford, 1/-. 


. Living- 
Boyle 





*«*The “ Finance and Investment Page” 


will be temporarily 
discontinued during August. 








